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FROM A SKETCH BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER, 


When a man’s life is heroic, and 
his name has passed into history, the 
world wants to know him personally, 
intimately. The “ grave.and rever- 
end chronicler,” passing over his be- 
ginnings, presents him abruptly in his 
full-grown greatness; men render 
the admiration earned, but the sym- 

athetic emulation awakened is con- 
cerned to know how he grew into his 
maturity of excellence. This curios- 
ity is not an idleness of the fancy, but 


a personal interest in the facts. that ~ 


spring out of those aspirations which 
put every man upon the fulfilment of 
his own destiny. How came this 
man to excel—what was in hin— 
~what happened to develope it ?— 
‘*Some men are born great; some 
aghieve greatness; some have great- 
ness thrust upon them.” How came 
this man by it? Is it within my reach 
also? and by what means? History 
provokes us with such queries’ as 
these: Biography answers them. 
Doctor Elisha Kent Cane is not 
quite thirty-four years old, yet he has 
done more than circumnavigate the 


‘ 


globe; he has visited and traversed 
India, Africa, Europe, South Ameri- 
ca, the islands of the Pacific, and twice 
penetrated the Arctic region to the 
highest latitude attained by civiliz- 
ed man. He has encountered the 
extremest perils of sea and land, in 
every climate of the globe; he has 
discharged in turn the severest duties 
of the soldier and the seaman ; attach- 
ed to the United States Navy asa 
surgeon, he is, nevertheless, engaged 
at one time in the coast survey of the 
tropical ocean, and in a month or two, 
we find him exploring the frigid zone; 
and all the while that his personal ex- 
periences had the character of roman- 
tic adventure, he was pushing them 
in the spirit of scientifis and philan- 
thropic enterprise. 


THE SCHOLAR. 


As a boy, his instinctive bent im- 
pelled him to the indulgence and en- 
joyment of such adventures as were 
best fitted to train him for the work 
before him. His collegiate studies 
suffered some postponement while his 
physical qualities pressed for their 
necessary training and discipline.— 
It was almost in the spirit of truancy 
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that he explored the Blue Mountains 
of Virginia, as a student of geology, 
under the guidance of Professor 
Rodgers, and cultivated, at once, his 
hardihood of vital energy and those 
elements of natural science whicn 
were to qualify him for his after ser- 
vices in the field of physical geogra- 
phy. But, in due time he returned to 
the pursuit of literature, and achieved 
the usual honors, as well as though 
his college studies had suffered no 
diversion—his muscies and nerves 
were educated, and his brain lost 
nothing by the indirectness of its de- 
velopement, but was rather corrobo- 
rated for all the uses which it has 
served since. He graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania—first in 
its collegiate, and afterwards in its 
medical deparment. His special rel- 
ishes in study indicated his natural 
drift; chemistry and surgery; nata- 
ral science in its most intimate con- 
verse with substance, and. the reme- 
dial art in its most heroic function.— 
He went out from his Alma Mater 
a good classigal scholar, a good chem- 
ist, mineralogist, astronomer, and sur- 
geon. But he lacked, or thought he 
lacked, robustness of frame and 
soundness of health. He solicited 
an appointment in the navy, and upon 
his admission, demanded active ser- 
vice. 


THE SURGEON, 


He was appointed upon the diplo- 
matic staff as surgeon to the first 
American Embassy to China. This 
position gave him opportunity to ex- 
plore the Philippine Islands, which 
he effected mainly on foot. He was 
the first man who descended into the 
crater of ‘Tael; lowered more thana 
hundred feet by a bamboo rope from 
the cverhanging cliff, and clambering 
down some seven hundred more 
through the scoriz, he made a topo- 
graphical sketch of the interior of this 
great volcano, collected a bottle of 
sulphurous acid from the very mouth 
of the crater; and, although he was 
drawn up almost senseless, he brought 
with him his portrait of this hideous 
cavern, and the specimens which it 
afforded. 

Before he returned from his trip, 


he had ascended the Himalavas, and 
triangulated Greece, on foot; he had 
visited Ceylon, the Upper Nile, and 
ull the mythological region of Egypt; 
traversing the route, and making the 
acquaintance of the learned Lepsius, 
who was then prosecuting his archa- 
eological researches. 

At home again, when the Mexican 
war broke out, he asked to be remov- 
ed from the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
to the field of a more congenial ser- 
vice; but the government sent him 
to the Coast of Africa. Here he vis- 
ited the slave factories from Cape 
Mount to the river Bonny, and thro’ 
the infamous Da Souza, got access 
to the baracoons of Dahomey, and 
contracted, besides, the Coast Fever, 
from the effects of which he has nev- 
er entirely recovered. 

From Africa he returned before 
the close of the Mexican war, and be- 
lieving that his constitution was brok- 
en, and his: health rapidly -going, he 
called upon President Polk, and de- 
manded an opportunity for service 


. that might crown the little remnant 


of his life with achievments in keep- 
ing with his ambition; The Presi- 
dent, just then embarrassed by a tem- 
porary non-intercourse with General 
Scott, charged the Doctor with des- 
patches to the General, of great mo- 
ment and urgency, which must be 
carried through a region occupied by 
the enemy. ‘This embassy was re- 
marked by an adventure so romantic, 
and so illustrative of the character of 
the man, that we are tempted to de- 
tail it. 


THE SOLDIER. 


On his way to the Gulf he secured a 
horse in Kentucky, such as a knight 
errant would have chosen for the 
companion and sharer of his adven- 
tures. Landed at Vera Cruz, he ask- 
ed for an escort to convey him to the 
capital, but the officer in command 
had no troopers to spare—he must 
wait, or he must accept instead a 
band of ruffian Mexicans, called the 


Spy Company, who had taken to the 


business of treason and trickery for a 
livelihood. He accepted them, and 
went forward. Near Puebla his 


‘troops encountered a body of Mexi- 
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@ans escorting a sidaioasbennkira Tedanseros-autis: « sata of distin- § 
guished officers to Orizaba, among 
whom were Major General Gaona, 
Governor of Puebla; his son, Maxi- 
milian, and General Torejon, who 
commanded the brilliant charge of 
horse at Buena Vista. The surprise 
was mutual, but the Spy Company 
had the advantage of the ground. At 
the first instance of the discovery, and 
before the rascals fully comprehend- 
ed their involvement, the Doctor 
shouted in Spanish, “ Bravo! the cap- 
ital adventure, Colonel, form your 
line for the charge!” And down 
they went upon the enemy; Kane 
and his gallant Kentucky charger 
ahead. Understanding the principle 
that sends a tallow candle through a 
plank,‘and that the momentum of a 
body is its weight multiplied by its 
volicity, he dashed through the op- 
posing force, and turning to engage 
after breaking their line, he found 
himself fairly surrounded, and two of 
the enemy Giving him their special 
attention. One of these was disposed 
of in an instant by rearing his horse, 
who, with a blow of his fore foot 
floored his man; and wheeling sud- 
denly, the Doctor gave the othera 
sword wound, which opened the ex- 
ternal iliac artery, and putting him 
hors de combat. This subject of 
the Doctor’s military surgery was the 
young Maximilian. This brief me- 
lee terminated with a cry from the 
Mexicans, “ We surrender.” Two 
of the officers made a dash for an es- 
cape, the Doctor pursued them, but 
soon gave up the chase. When he 
returned, he found his ruffians pre- 
paring to massacre the prisoners. As 
he galloped past the young officer 
whom he had wounded, he heard 
~ him cry, “Senor, save my father.” 
A group of the guerrilla guards were 
dashing upon the Mexicans huddled 
together, with their lances in rest.— 
He threw himself before them—one 
of them transfixed his horse, another 
gave him a severe wound in the 
groin. He killed: the first lieutenant, 
and blew part of the colonel’s beard 
off with the last charge of his six- 
shooter; then grappling with him, 
and using his fists, he brought the 
party to terms. The lives of the 
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prisoners were saved, and the Doctor 
received their swords. As soon as 
General Gaona could reach his son, 
who lay a little distance from the 
scene of the last struggle, the Doctor 
found him sitting by ‘him, receiving 
his last adieus. Shifting the soldier 
and resuming the surgeon, he secur- 
ed the artery, and put the wounded 
man in condition to travel. The am- 
bulance got up for the occasion, con- 
tained at once the wounded Maxi- 
milian, the wounded second lieuten- 
ant, and the man that had prepared 
them for slow traveling, himself on, 
his litter, from the lance wound re- 
ceived in defence of his prisoners !— 
When they reached Puebla, the Doc- 
tor’s wound proved the worst in the 
party. He was taken to the Govern- 
ment house, but the old General, in 
gratitude for his generous services 
had him conveyed to his own house. 
General Childs, American command- 
er at Puebla, hearing of the generos- 
ity of his prisoner, “discharged him 
without making any terms, and the 
old General became the principal 
nurse of his captor and bencfactor, 
dividing his attention between him 
and his son, who lay in an adjoining 
room, ‘This illness of our hero was 
long and doubtful, and he was report- 
ed dead t9 his friends at home. 


THE SURVEYOR AND SCIENTIFIC 
EXPLORER. 


When he recovered and returned, 
he was employed in the Coast Sur- 
vey. While engaged in this service, 
the government by its correspondence 
with Lady Franklin, became commit- 
tep for an attempt at the rescue of 
Sir John and his ill-starred compa- 
nions in Arctic discovery. Nothing 
could be better addressed to the Doc- 
tor’s governing sentiments than this 
adventure. The enterprise of Sir 
John ran exactly in the current of 
one of his own enthusiasms—the ser- 
vice of natural science combined with 
heroic personal effort ; and, added to 
this, that sort of patriotism which 
charges itself with its own full share 
in the execution of national engage- 
ments of honor ; and besides this cor- 
dial assumption of his country’s debts 
and duties, there was no little force 
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in the appeal of a nobly brave-spirited 
woman to the chivalry of the Ameri- 
can Navy. 

He was * bathing in the tepid wa- 
ters of the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
12thof May, 1850.” wnen he rec eiv- 
ed his telegraphic order to proceed 
forthwith to New York, for duty up- 
on the Arctic expedition. In nine 
days from that date he was beyond 
the limits of the United States on his 
dismal voyage to the North Pole.— 
Of this first American expedition, as 
is well known to the public, he was 
the surgeon, the naturalist, and the 
historian. It returned disappointed of 
Ks main object, after a winter in the 
regions of eternal ice and a fifteen 
month’s absence. 

Scarcely allowing himself a day to 
recover from the hardships of this 
cruise, he set on foot the second at- 
tempt, from which he has returned, 
after verifying by actual observation 
the long questioned existence of an 
open sea beyond the latitude of 82 
deg , and beyond the temperature, al- 
80, of 100 degrees below the freezing 
point. His “Personal Narrative,” 
published early in 1853, recounts the 
adventures of the first voyage, and 
discovers his diversified qualifications 
for such an enterprise. 

The last voyage occupied two win- 
ters in the highest latitudes, and two 
years and a half of unintermitted la- 
bor, with the risks and responsibilities 
attendant. He is now preparing the 

istory for publication. But that part 
of it which best reports his‘own per- 
sonal agancy, and would most justly 
present the man to the reader will of 
course be suppressed. We would 
gladly supply it, but as yet this is im- 
possible to us. His journal is private 
property, the extracts which we may 
expect will be only too shy of egotism, 
and his companions have not spoken 
yet, as some day they will speak, of 
his conduct throughout the terrible 
struggles which together they endur- 
od, 

Te form anything like an adequate 
estimate of this last achievement, it 
must be recollected that his whole 
company amounted to but twenty 
men, and that of this corpse or crew 
he was the commander, in naval 
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phrase; and when we are sieve nt We eee oe ee 
that his portfolio of scenery, sketched 
on the spot in pencil, and in water co- 
lors kept fluid over a spirit-lamp, 
amounts to over three hundred sketch- 
es, we have a hint of the extent and 
variety of the offices he filled on this 
voyage. He wasin fact the surgeon, 
sailing-master, astronomer and natu- 
ralist, as well as captain and leader 
of the expedition. 

This man of all work, and desper- 
ate daring and successful doing, is in 
height about five feet seven inches; 
in weight, say one hundred and thirty 
pounds or 80, if health and rest would 
but give him leave to fill up his natu- 
ral measure. His complexion is fair, 
his hair brown and his eyes dark gray, 
with a hawk look. He isa hunter 
by every gift and grace and instinct 
that ma ake up the character; an ex- 
cellent shot and a brilliant horseman. 
He has escaped with whole bones 
from all his adventures, but he has 
several wounds which are trouble- 
some; and with such general health 
as his, most men would call them- 
selves invalids, and live on furlough 
from all the active duties of life ; yet 
he has won the distinction of being 
the first civilized man to stand in lat- 
itude 82 deg. 30 min, and gaze upon 
the open Polar Sea—to reach the 
northernmost point of land on the 
globe—to report the lowest tempera- 
ture ever endured—the heaviest 
sledge journeys ever performed—and 
the wildest life that civilized man has 
successfully undergone; and to re- 
turn after all to tell the story of his 
adventures. 

The secret spting of all this en- 
ergy is in his religious enthusiasm— 
discovered alike in the generous spir- 
it of his adventures in pursuit of sci- 
ence; in his enthusiastic fidelity to 
duty, and in his heroic maintenance 
of the point of honor in his inter- 
course with men. 

In his deportment there is that 
mixture of shyness and franknese, 
simplicity and fastidicusness sand- 
wiched rather than blended, which 
marks the man of genious, ‘and the 
monk of industry. He seems confi- 
dent zn himself but not of himself.— 
His manner is remarkable for celerity 
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of movement, alert attentiveness, 
quickness of comprehension, rapidity 
of utterance and sententious compact- 
ness of diction, which arise from an 
habitual watchfulness against the be- 
trayal of his own enthusiasms. He 
seems to fear that he is boring you, 
and is always discovering his unwil- 
lingness “ to sit” for your admiration. 
If you question him about the hand- 
some Official acknowledgments of his 
services by the British and American 
governments, or in any way endeavor 
to turn him upon his own gallant 
achievements, he hurries you away 
from the subject to some point of sci- 
entific interest which he presumes 
will more concern and engage your- 
self; or he says or does something 
that makes you think he is occupied 
with his own inferiority in some mat- 
ter which your conversation presents 
to him. One is obliged to struggle 
with him to maintain the tone of res- 
pect which his character and achieve- 
ments deserve; and when the inter- 
view is over, a feeling of disappcint- 
ment remains for the failure in your 
efforts to ransack the man as you 
wished, and to render the tribute 
which you owed. 

We wish that we could be sure 
that he will now, in his forthcoming 
work, give us the drama without its 
hero; or we wish the expedition and 
its hero had a chronicler as worthy 
as he would be were he not the prin- 
cipal character in the story. 

Dr. Kane’s Narrative of the Expe- 
dition, now preparing, and in process 
of publication by Messrs. Childs & 
Peterson of Philadelphia, will em- 
brace the important discoveries made 
in the frozen regions far beyond the 
reach of all the predecessors of the 
American exploring party, and their 
perilous adventures, crowded with ro- 
mantic incidents, which in the lan- 
guage of the Secretary of the Navy, 
“not only excite our wonder, but bor- 
row a novel grandeur from the truly 
benevolent considerations which ani- 
mated and nerved him to his task.” — 
Graham’s Magazine, Feb., 1856. 


ja3~ We seldom find people un- 
grateful so long as we are in a condi- 
tion to serve them.—Rochefoucaule. 


From a Shipmaster’s Log-Book, 


How the Rent was Paid. 


On my last voyage to Bristol, the 
owners of the ship took passage with 
me. The whole cargo belonged to 
them, and they not only wished to do 
some business in [ingland, but they 
also had a desire to travel some. Be- 
sides the three owners, I had four pas- 
sengers in the cabin. The passage 
from New York to England on that 
Occasion was the most severe and 
stormy I ever made. Ihave experien- 
ced heavier sto‘ms, but never such 
continued hard weather. The old 
ship was on a strain the whole of the 
time, and though I run her into the 
Avon without losing a life or an im- 
portant spar, yet she had received 
much damage. Her mainmast was 
sprung, her rudder damaged, her tim- 
bers strained, and for the last week 
the pumps had to be kept going all 
the time, owners, passengers, officers 
and all, doing their share of work at 
the brakes, 

As soon as we could get the cargo 
out, the ship was hauled into the dock 
for repairs, and we found, upon exa- 
minatiou, that it would be a week be- 
fore she could fit for sea; aud if she 
had all the repairs which she abso- 
lutely needed, it would take her near- 
er two weeks. A contract was made 
for the job, and one of the owners 
agreed to stay by and superintend the 
work. This left me at liberty, and I 
began to look around for some place 
to visit. I had heard. much of Salis- 
bury Plain. The famous Stonehenge 
was there, ard so were three other 
relics of Roman and British antiquities 
Accordingly to Salisbury Plain I re- 
solved to go. When I went on board 


_the ship to make arrangements with 


the owner who had remained there, 
I found one of the passengers just 
leaving. His name was Nathan Lee- 
man. He was a youngeman, not more 
than thirty years of age, and I sup- 
posed him, from his features and 
idiom, to be an Englishman. I told 
him I was going to Salisbury, and he 
informed me that he was going the 
same way. 

Leeman had been intending to take 
the stage to Devizes, and from thence 
to take some of the cross coaches. 
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but I had resolved to take a horse and 
travel where, and how, and when I 
pleased, and he liked the plan sv well 
that he went immediately and bought 
-him a good saddle and horse, It was 
about the middle of the forenoon when 
we set out, and I found that Leeman 
intended to visit the curiosities with me 
and then keep on towards London, by 
way of Andover and Cherisey, he hav- 
ing sent his baggage on ahead to Salis- 
‘bury by the great mail rout which ran 
many miles out of the way, 1 found 
my companion excellent company, 
and on the way he told me passages 
from his own life. He was born in 
England, but this was the first time 
he had been in the kingdom since he 
was fourteen years old, and I was led 
to infer that at that time he ran away 
from his parents. During the last six 
years of his residence in the United 
States he had been engaged in Wes- 
tern land speculations, and he was 
now independently rich. 

We took dinner at Bradford, a large 
manufacturing town, six miles south- 
east of Bath, and as soon as our hor- 
ses were rested we set out again. T'o- 
wards the middle of the afternoon the 
sky began to grow overcast, and we 
had promise of a storm. By five o” 
clock t»e great black clouds were pi- 
led up in heavy asses, and it began 
to thunder. At Warminster we had 
taken the direct road for Amesbury, 
a distance of fourteen miles, and when 
this stora had come close upon us 
we were about half way between the 
two places. I was in no particular 
hurry, and as I had no desire to get 
wet, I proposed that we should stop 
at the first place we came to. Ina 
few moments more we came to a 
point where a small cross road turned 
off to the right, and where a guide- 
board said it was five miles to Dept- 
tord Inn. 

I proposed that we should turn into 
this byway &nd make for Deptford Inn 
as fast as possible, aud my companion 
readily consented. We had gone a 
mile when the great drops of rain be- 
gan to fall; but as good fortune would 
have it, we espied a small cottage, not 
more than a furlong ahead, through a 
clump of poplars. We made for this 
place, and reached it before we got 
wet. There was a good sized barn 
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on the premises, and a long sheep- 
shed connected it with the house. 
Beneath this shed we drove, and just 
as we alighted, an old man came out. 
We told him that we had got caught 
in the storm, and asked him if he could 
accommodate us over night. He told 
us we, should have the best his hum- 
ble place could afford, and that if we 
would put up with that we should be 
welcome. 

As soon as.the horses were taken 
care of, we followed the old man into 
the house. He was a greyheaded 
man, certainly on the down hill side 
of threescore, and his form was bent 
by hard work. His countenance was 
naturally kind and benevolent, but 
there were other marks upon his brow 
than those of old age. ‘The moment 
I saw him I knew that he had seen 
much snffering. It was a neat room 
to which we were led, aliving room, 
but yet free from dirt and clutter. An 
old woman was just building a fire 
for supper, and as we entered she 
rose from her work. . 

“ Some travelers, wife, eaught ina 
shower,” said the old man. 

“Surely, gentlemen, you'r wel- 
come,” the woman said in atone so 
mild and free thatI knew she spoke 
only the feelings of her soul. “ It’s 
poor fare that we can give, but the 
heart of the giver must e’en make up 
for that.” 

I thanked the good people, and told 
themI would pay them well for all 
they did for us, 

“Speak not of pay,” said the wo- 
man, taking her tea-kettle from the 
hob and hanging it upon the crane. 

“Stop, wife,” uttered the old man, 
tremulously. “ Let not your heart 
run away with you. If the good gen- 
tlemen have to spare out o’ their abun- 
dance, it becomes not such sufferers 
as we to refuse the bounty.” I saw 
the woman place her apron to her 
eyes, but she made no reply. The 
door close by the fireplace stood part- 
ly open, and [ saw in the room beyond 
a bed, and I was sure there was some 
one init, I asked the old man if he 
had sickness. 

“Yes,” he said, with asad shake of 
the head. ‘My poor boy has been 
sick a long while. He’s the only 
child I havc—the only helper on the 
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little farm—and he’s been sick now 
all the spring and summer. I’ve ta- 
ken care of the sheep, but I couldn’t 
plant. It’s hard, but we don’t despair. 
My good wife—God bless her— 
shares the trial with me, and I think 
she takes the biggest share.” 

“No; no, John—don’t say so,” ut- 
tered the wife. “No woman could 
do the work you do.” 

“I don’t mean to tell too much, 
Margaret, only you know you've kept 
me up.” 

Acall from the sick room took the 
wife away, and the old man then be- 
gan to tell me, in answer to my ques- 
tions, some of the peculiarities of the 
Plain, for we were on it now—and I 
found him well informed and intelli- 
gent. At length the table was set, 
the clean white cloth spread and we 
were invited to sit up.’ We had ex- 
cellent white bread, sweet butter, 
some fine stewed damsons, and a ca- 
pial cup of tea. There were no excu- 
8es, no apologies—only the food was 
before us, and we were urged to help 
ourselves. While we were eating 
the rain ceased falling, but the wea- 
ther was by no means clear, tho’ just 
as we removed from the table, a gleam 
of golden light shot through the win- 
dow from the setting sun. 

It may have beena halfan hour af- 
ter this—it was not more than that— 
when a wagon drove to the door, in 
which were two men. The old man 
had just come in from ‘he barn, and 
it was not yet so dark but we could 
see the faces of the menin the wagon, 
They were middle-aged men; one of 
them habited in a sort of jocky hhun- 
ting garb, and the other dressed in 
black clothes, with that peculiar style 
of hat and cravat which marks the of- 
ficer. I turned towards our host for 
the purpose of asking if he knew the 
new comers, and I saw he was very 
pale and trembling. A low deep groan 
escaped him, and in a moment more 
his wife moved to his side, and put 
her arm about his neck. She had been 
trembling, but that groan of her hus- 
band’s seemed to call her to herself. 

“ Dont fear, John,” she softly said. 
“They can’t take away our love, nor 
our souls. Cheer up. I'll be a sup- 
port to you, John, when all else are 
gone,” 
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A tear rolled down the old man’s 
cheek, but when another started he 
wiped it away, and having kissed his 
wife he arose from hir chair. Just 
then the two men entered. He in the 
jockey coat came first, and his eyes 
rested upon Leeman and myself. 

* Only travelers, Mr. Vaughan,” 
said our host. 

So Mr. Veughan turned his gaze 
elsewhere about the room, and at 
length were fixed upon the old man. 

“Well,” said he, “ what about the 
rent ?” 

“ We haven't a penny of it yet sir,”: 
answered the host, trembling. 

“Nota penny! Then how’ll you 
pay me twenty pounds ?” 

*“'Twenty pounds!” muttered the 
old man painfully. “ Alas! I cannot 
pay it. You know Walter has been 
long sick, and every penny I earn has 
been paid to the doctor. You know 
he was to have earned the rent if he 
had been well.” 

“T don’t know anything about it,’ 
returned the landlord doggedly—for 
Mr, Vaughan owued the little farm, it 
afterwards appeared. “All I] know 
is, that you have had the house and 
the land, and that for two whole years 
you haven’t paid mea penny. You 
know I told youa month ago, that you 
should have just one more to pay me. 
That month was up last night. Can 
You pay me? 

“No! no!—O, God knows I can’t.” 

“ Then you must leave the house.” 

“ When 2?” 

* To-night! ” 

“ You do not mean that. You will 
not turn us out so quickly as—” 

“ Out upon your prating; what do 
you mean by that? You had notice 
a month ago. How long a notice do 
you suppose! give? If you haven’t 
had time in a Month to move, then you 
must look out for the consequences. 
To-night you move! If you wanta 
shelter you may go into the old house 
at the horse-pond.” 

“ But there is not a window in it.” 

“Beggars should’nt be choosers,” 
remarked Mr. Vaughan, “ If it hadn’t 
been for hunting up the officer, I 
should have been here this morning. 
But ’t isn’t my fault. Now I can have 
a good tenant right off, and he wants 
the house to-morrow. So there’s not 
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a word to be said. I shall take your 
two cows, and your sheep, and if they 
go for more than twenty pounds, after 
taking out the expenses, you shall 
have the balance back.” 

The poor peasant gazed for a mo- 
ment, half wildly, into his landlord’s 
face, and then sank down into his 
chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

** My cows! my sheep” he groan- 
ed, spasmodically. O, kill me, and 
have done with it!” 

“In God’s name, Mr. Vaughan,’ 
cried the wife, ‘spare us them. We 
will leave the cot, and we will work 
with all our might until we pay you 
every farthing, but do not take away 
our very means of life. My poor boy 
will die! O, you are rich, and we are 
poor !” 

“ Nonsense!” uttered the unfeeling 
man. “I’m used tosuch stuff. I make 
a living by renting my farms, and this 
farm is one of the best) have. A 
good man can lay up more than ten 
pounds a year here.” 

“ But we have been sick,” urged 
the wo san. 

“That isn’t my fault. If you are 
paupers, you know where to go to get 
taken care of. Now I don’t want an- 
other word. Out you go to-night, uns 
less you pay me the twenty pounds, 
and your cows and sheep go too,” 


1 was just upon thefpoint of turning 
to my companion to ask him if he 
would not help me make up the sum, 
for I was determined that the poor 
folks should not be turned out thus, 
The woman had sunk down, and she 
too, had covered her face with her 
hands, At that moment Nathan Lee- 
man sprang to his feet. His face was 
very pale, and for the first time I saw 
that the tears had been running down 
his cheeks, : 

“ Look ye, sir,” he said to Vaughan, 
“how much do these people owe you?” 

“ Twenty pounds,” returned he, re- 
garding his interlocutor sharply. 

“ And when did this amount come 
due in the year ?” 

“Tt was due just one month ago, 
The rent is twelve pounds, but I al- 
lowed him four pounds for building a 
bridge over the river.” 

* Show me the bill.” 
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The man pulled out a large leather 
pocket book, and from thence he took 
a bill. It was receipted. Leeman 
took out hls purse, and counted twen- 
ty gold Sovereigns. He handed them 
to the landlord, and took the bill. 

“J believe that settles the matter, 
sir,” my companion said, exerting all 
his power to appear calm. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Vaughan, ga- 
zing first upon the man who had given 
him the money, to see if he was in 
earnest, and then turning to the win- 
dow to see if the gold was pure. “Yes, 
sir,” he repeated. “This makes it 
all right.” : 

“Then I suppose we can remain 
here now, undisturbed.” 

“ But I have no surety of any pay 
for the future. A month has already 
run on an unpaid term.” 

“Tt is right you should have your 
pay, surely. Come to-morrow, sir, 
and I will arrange it with you—only 
leave us now. ” 

Mr. Vaughan cast one more glance 
about the room, but without speaking 
further he left, and the officer had to 
follow him without having done any 
thing to earn a fee. As soon as they 
were gone, the old man started to his 
feet. 

“ Sir,” he uttered, turning towards 
Leeman, *‘ what means this? Do you 
think I-can ever pay you back again?” 

“Some time you can,” returned my 
companion. 

“ Yes—yes, John,” said the wife, 
“sometime we shall surely pay him.” 

* Alas ! when?” 

“ Any time within a month will an- 
swer,” said Leeman. 

Both the old people looked aghast. 

* Oh! you have only planted more 
misery for us, kind sir,” cried the old 
man. “ We could have borne to be 
stripped of our goods by the landlord, 
better than we can bear to roba noble 
friend. You must take our stock— 
our cows and sheep.” 

“But not yet,” resumed Leeman. 
“¢] have another way. Listen: Once 
you had a boy—a wild, reckless, way- 
ward child.” 

“Yes,” murmured the old man. 

“And what became of him ? 

For some moments the father was 
silent, but at length said, 
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_ Alas! he fled from home, long 
years ago. One night—we lived then 
far off here in Northamptonshire— 
my boy joined with a lot of other 
youths, most of them older than him- 
self, and went into the park of Sir 
Thomas Boyle and entice away two 
deer. He was detected, and to es- 
cape the punishment, he fled—and I 
have—not seen—seen him since. But 
Sir Thomas would not have punished 
him, for he told me so afterwards.” 

“And tell me, John Leeman, did 
you never hear from that boy ?” 

“ Never !” answered the old man. 

As soon as [ heard my companion 
pronouuce the old man’s name, the 
truth flashed upon me in an instant; 
and I was not alone in the conviction. 
The quick heart of the mother had 
caught the spark of hope and love. 
At that moment the fire upon the 
hearth blazed up, and as the light 
poured into the room, my companion’s 
face was fully revealed. The woman 
arose and walked towards him. She 
laid her hand upon his head, and trem- 
bling she whispered, 

“For the love of heaven don’t de- 
ceive me. ‘But speak to me—let me 
call you—Nathan—Nathan Leeman!” 

“ And I should answer, for that is 
my name!” spoke the man, starting 


p. 

“ And what would ye call me?” 
the woman gasped. 

“My Moruer !” 

The fire gleamed more brightly 
upon the hearth, and I saw that aged 
woman upon the bosom of her long 
lost boy. And then I saw the father 
totter up and join them—and [I heard 
murmured words of blessings and of 
joy. Larose and slipped out of the 
room and went to the barn; when I 
got there I took out my handkerchief 
and wiped away the tears from my 
cheeks. It was an hour before I re- 
turned, and then I found ail calm and 
serene, save that the mother was still 
weeping, for the head of the returned 
boy was yet resting upon her shoul- 
der, and her arm wasjabout his neck. 
Nathan arose as I entered, and with 
a smile he bade me be seated. 

“You know all, as well.as I can 
tell you,” said he. “When we first 
stopped here I had no idea of finding 
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my parents here, for when I went 
away, sixteen years ago, I left them 
in Kingsthrope, upon the Ken. I 
knew them, of course, but I wished 
to see if they would know me. But 
from fourteen to thirty is a changing 
period. I think God sent me here,” 
he added in a lower tone, “ for only 
think what curious circumstances had 
combined to bring me to this cot.” 

1t did truly seem as though some 
power higher than our own had 
brought all this about. But at all 
events, there was a higher power 
thought of that night beneath the peas- 
ant’s humble cot, for Goa was praised 
again and again. On the following 
morning, I resumed my journey alone, 
but had to promise that 1 wou'd surely 
call there on my return. I went to 
Salisbury, from thence to Winches- 
ter, and thence to Portsmouth, to see 
the great ships-of-war. I returned to 
the cot in eigh: days, and spenta night 
there. Money possessed some strange 
charms, for it had not only given to 
the poor peasant a sure home for the 
rest of his life, but it had brought back 
health to the poor sick boy. An ex- 
perienced physician from Salisbury 
had visited him, and he was now able 
to be about. I remained long enough 
to know that an earthly heaven had 
grown up in that earthly cot. Nathan 
Leeman told me that he had over a 
hundred thousand dollars, and that be 
should take his parents and brother to 
some luxurious home, when he could 
find one to his taste. 

That was some years ago, I have 
received some letters from Leeman 
since, and he is settled down 1n the 
suburbs of Bradford, on the banks of 
the lower Avon, where he has sought 
a large share in several of the cele- 
brated cloth factories in that place, 
and I am under a solemn promise to 
visit him if Lever land in England 
again. 


Shanghae, China. 


A Mercuanr Missionary. 


Two years ago A. L. F. was in 
Boston, and on Sabbath morning w:th 
other young men connected with the 
“Marine Mission” was engaged ‘in 
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. Tract Distribution along the wharves 
and on shipboard, and in inviting sea- 
men to the house of God. Thus he 
became deeply interested in the men 
who go down to the sea in ships; and 
when he left for the prosecution of his 
mercantile business in China, carried 
his interest with him. The following 
extracts froma letter dated Shanghae, 
‘Oct. 31, 1855, for wich we are in- 


debted to the courtesy of Capt. T. V.. 


Sullivan, illustrates the manner in 
which a merchant, whose heart is in 
the right place, may do good. 


“On the Sabbath after the date of 
my last letter to you, in connection 


with my friend Hohn, I commenced 
visiting the Shipping to distribute 
Tracts and Bibles, and for the purpose 
‘ of religious conversation with the 
seamen of the different vessels in port 
—with but little interruption it has 
been continued to the present time— 
the supply of Bibles and Tracts that 
Ibrought out from home was exhaus- 
ted some weeks ago; through the kind- 
ness of a number of the missionaries 
we have been provided with some 150 
Bibles and testaments and about 3000 
Tracts—this supply is now growing 
“small by degrees and beautifully 
less,” but we are in hopes to add to it 
from other sources so that it may be 
kept up till we can obtain a supply 
from home. It is an important field 
of labor and one that is too much 
neglected, 

We have.no “Bethel” and if you 
were here I believe you would say, 
we must have one; it is true we have 
two places where divine worship is 
held on the Sabbath—one is the 
English church and the other is the 
Chapel connected with the London 
Mission—at the English church but 
very few sailors ever attend, from a 
feeling of diffidence, in many cases | 
suppose, that is common with most of 
them as a class, and a dislike to go to 
any other place than one that is inten- 
ded for them; then the London Mission 
chapel is in the back part of the settle- 
ment, and hard to find and seldom 
heard of by a stranger. We needa 
chapel especially for the sea faring 


portion of the community, it is yearly 
increasing in number, and at the 
present time is too important to be 
overlooked, During the past three 
months there has been at no time less 
than 6 or 700 Sailors in port, and with 
the occasional visits of Ships of War, 
the number at times has exceeded 
1000; it would seem to demand not 
only from the large number, but the 
condition of the men, who are thus 
for a short time brought together, that 
especial efforts should be made for 
their Spiritual improvement. A ma- 
jority on their arrival here find them- 
selves at the close of a long and tedi- 
ous voyage, with every thing on shore 
to entice them they find their appetites 
and passions not unwilling to be led 
by the tempter, and from one step to 
another they go till they are led into 
all manner of evil, and as the case of 
many of them through their indul- 
gencessickenanddie. There is noth- 
ing to break the tide of worldly and 
evilinfluence. Many of them perhaps 
start frem New York or Liverpool, 
with the shame and remorse of ill 
spent time and money, and through 
all the voyage are led captive by Satan 
at his wil’. Now for a mement think 
of the benefit that,might ensue if there 
were a seamens chaplain to take the 
sailor by the hand and tel] him of the 
one thing needful, to bid him beware 
of the snares that are laid for his feet, 
of the intoxicating bowl, and of her 
whose feet take hold on Hell; then 
with a Bethel Flag waving out in the 
Sabbath air bidding him welcome to 
the house of God. My heart leaps to 
think of the blessings that would 
attend it, then without this in such an 
extensive field of operation as here, is 
it not a neglect that ought to be 
remedied. 

Now to come back tothe Bible and 
Tract distribution; we feel it to be a 
good work, and one that the blessing 
of God has attended. Unlike the 
Sabbath morning distribution at home, 
we are compelled to “Boat it” as there 
are no wharves here; one difficulty 
in the way of its being kept up every 
Sabbath, is on account of the tides; 
we have lost some few Sabbaths thus 
far, and in the course of the year may 
lose many; it is a dangerous river, 
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some days the tide runs 7 or 8 miles 
an hour, so for the time being it is 
almest imposible to stem it; you of 
course can see where the danger 
would be in paddling round ina Chi- 
nease sandpan with such a tide, in 
close proximity to a score of ship 
chains, when by a little unskilfulness 
of the boatmen we might be brought 
in contact, and our Tracts apt to be 
spilt; however when it is not actually 
dangerous and imprudent, we shall 
keep up tbe distribution; we have 
with but few exceptions met with good 
reception both by officers and men; 
it generally takes us some 4 hours of 
the morning. During the past sum- 
mer nearly every vessel has had a 
number on the sick list; you know 
that a sick bed in a Jand of strangers 
is well calculated to bring some 
serious thoughts, and the value ofa 
timely word in such an opportunity I 
do not think can be over-estimated. 
We have seen a good deal that has 
cheered us in our conversations with 
the sick sailors, and one case I cannot 
forbear. mentioning although I see I 
am making a long letter of it,—it is 
that of a man who was taken sick on 
board of an English ship some two 
months ago with the Dysentery; we 
visited the ship, conversed with him 
and gave him a supply of religious 
reading,—he became worse, was 
brought on shore and removed to the 
hospital; here from time to time we 
visited him, prayed with him, and 
urged him to become a christian; he 
gradually grew worse and worse till 
last Saturday when he died. A few 
days before his death he surrender- 
ed his all to Christ; the gloom and 
darkness that encompagsed his mind 
was chased away by the light of the 
son of Righteousness; no one that 
saw him could doubt the change that’ 
had taken place. My faith in death 
bed repentance is small, but the hand 
of God was so clearly manifest in this 
case, that 1 wished for no more assu- 
rance of the genuiness of his conver- 
sion. Everything had become new; 
old things had passed away; it was a 
pleasure to see the eagernes of his 
looks in listening to the reading of the 
scriptures, and the exibition that he 


of Christ. I was with him just before 
he died, all was well with him; he 
rested in Christ, and bade me good bye 
with the assurance, that we should 
meet in heaven—to die was gain. 


“He sleeps in Jesus blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wake to weep.” 


=| 


————’y 


Can true Piety be found 
and enjoyed at Sea? 


Dear “ Otp Sup,” 

I had promised a long time ago, 
that I would some day write youa 
long letter, in which I would recur to 
the scenes through which we passed 
when I first made your acquaitance. 
I suppose that you well recollect the 
evening I joined the Old Ship C——d 
at New Orleans, in April, 1841.— 
You were then “ before the mast.” I 
suppose you remember how I intro- 
duced myself with oaths, and how I 
was reproved by yourself for using 
such language. But as reproofs in 
those days were scarce, especially 
among seamen, I paid but little atten- 
tention. It would be in vain to tell 
you what my course of life had been 
previous to that hour. It is enough 
to say that I was termed by the major- 
ity a jovial fellow, full of what is 
termed life by some, but alas! for such 
life. In my ignorance I thought I 
was happy, and doing right, but I 
have learned since that “ there isa 
way that seemeth right to a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death.” 
I had never seen, in all my travels 
previous to that time, a pious seaman, 
perhaps the reason was that laJways 
kept out of the way of such, for I al- 
ways boarded in the miserable rum 
holes, the inmates of which, as a na- 
tural consequence, are, averse to all 
that is serious or Godly. One can 
learn how to play cards, and drink 
rum, and fight occasionally, but one 
might as well expect to find piety in 
the lower regions as in a rum board- 
ing house. 

Dear Chum, how much seamen 
stood in their own light by boardin 
in such miserable brothels, while goo 
homes are provided for them, where 
they can have religious instruction 
and the temptation of rum removed 


manifested of sympathy with the mind § out of their way. I had followed the 
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sea as my avocation ling before I saw 
you, and the “ Sailors Homes” were 
few in those days; but when we ar- 

rived at Philadelphia I went with you 
~and the rest of our shipmates to the 

fome in Lombard street, under the 
care of the Female Seaman’s Friend 
Society ; and when I saw the accom- 
modations and everything else con- 
nected with the establishment, I re- 
solved never again to board at a rum 
hole, for I knew the"tender mercies of 
the rum landlord are cruel. I now 
pity the sailor, when [ see him bribed 
by a bottle of rum, and lured away by 
a class of unprincipled men, who, 


when they get him to their haunts, 


make him drunk, rob him of his 
money, and sometimes beat him into 
the bargain. 

You recollect the stock of sea 
stores that I had put up for me by one 
of these landlords, viz, a jug of rum. 
I was astonished to find so few to 
drink it; I found but one of the crew 
who would help me. I thought it 
then a strange thing that any sailor 
should live without drinking liquor. 
But now, I thank God that I know a 
man can be a sailor, and not drink 
rum either. Chum, [ bless the day 
that I fell in with religious seamen. 

You know that we had a long and 
tedious passage from New Orleans to 
Philadalphia, and through your per- 
suasion | was induced to make anoth- 
er voyage, with a portion of the same 
crew, to the West Indies. 

During that voyage, which lasted 
but two months, or two and a half, I 
was the most miserable being in the 
world. There were but few men on 
board, and nearly all of them religious, 
and I was truly unhappy. I wished 
a thousand times, I suppose, that the 
voyage was at an end, and that I was 
clear of what I called such a dead 
and a live set of men. Though they 
were in reality the best men IL had 
ever sailed with. To me it is a plain 
proof, that if sinner were placed in 
heaven with his sins unrepented of, 
he would be miserable in the extreme. 

Well, when we arrived from our 
West India voyage I made a very 
wicked resolution and carried it into 
effect. I resolved that I would ship 
in the first vessel that offered, no 


matter where she was bound. You 


, recollect that I shipped the same day 


that we arrived, for Savannah, Ga., 
and sailed immediately, notwithstand- 
ing you entreated me like a brother 
not to go because it was very sickly 
there. But fool-hardy I did not fear 
sickness nor anything else. I plead 
for my excuse that, I never had been 
sick, although often among cholera, 
yellow fever, é&c., &&c. The real rea- 
son for going so soon was, | wished to 
shun religious seamen, and go among 
men of my own way of thinking — 
God, however, arrested me in my ca- 
reer. I was seized with yellow fever 
in Savannah, as were all hands, and 
see the goodness and the severity of 
God. I was the only man of the 
crew, six in number, that survived, 
the other five died toa man, victims of 
the yellow fever. [ have often since 
asked my God why I was spared 
alone, I who had despised so many 
privileges? I knew nothing of the rest 
of the crew, but that I had been high- 


’ ly favored. Oh! that men would em- 


brace the truth as itis in Christ Jesus! 

On my return to Philadelphia, L 
laid by several weeks, after which 
another rare chance was offered me. 
I again shipped with some of my for- 
mer shipmates, and with a pious Cap- 
tain. We sailed together for jifteen 
months. During all that time | did 
not hear a man swear on board that 
ship. This was new tome. But on 
board that vessel, far from land, far 
from churches and ministers, I was led 
to see the error.of my ways, and to 
obtain a knowledge of God as he is 
manifested in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
This goes to prove that God is not 
confined to temples made with hands, 
and that wherever he is sought, 
whether on the great deep, in the 
church, in the barn, or anywhere else, 
if called upon in sincerity and in 
truth, he will reveal himself to the 
petitioner. 

Chum, This is consoling for the 
sailor, deprived as he is of meeting 
in the church on shore, if he will on- 
ly call upon God, will be found of him. 
I have heard it said, that a man can- 
not serve God at sea. This, in my 
experience is not true. I am sure 
that such men as make this remark 
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have never tried. I have enjoyed 
the comforts and privileges of religion 
more at sea than I ever have done 
on the land. Men who say they 
cannot live for God at sea, forget his 
precious promises “ My grace is suf- 
Jjictent for thee.” If the christian 
would trust God more and self less, 
he would be far happier everywhere. 
ind now, Chum, I will say in conclu- 
sica, that.I bless the day I ever fell 
in with religious seamen, and the 
* Sailor’s Home.” But how isit, can 
I say that I am already made perfect ? 
No. I feela proneness to do many 
things that 1 ought not to do, and to 
leave undone many things that I ought 
todo. But this I do know, there is 
no happiness to be found but in the 
religion of Christ. “JZ had rather 
be a door-keeper tn the house of 
my God than to dwell in the tent of 
wickedness.” 

Now good bye, Chum, I hope we 
shall live so that we may one day 
meet abeve. 

Yours with respect and christian 
love. : 
' Br Bowne. 
Philadelphia Sailors Home. 


————<-¢>+—___ — 


Panama Chaplaincy. 


Panama, Feb. 1, 1856. 
Messrs. Epirors: 


Your readers have a right to 
expect occasional reports from the 
Chaplains of the Society, though for 
one [ find it rather difficult to make 
them so often and so well worth read- 
ing as I would like. There is so 
much sameness in our work that it is 
very difficult to fill our reports with 
interesting variety. Sailors are birds 
of passage, and we must shoot them 
on the wing, if at all, and even so, in 
not one case in ten, can we know 
whether our shots tell or not. Some- 
times, however, a bird, wounded by 
some other Chaplain, alights here in 
my field, and dies (to sin,) and this 
gives me courage to hope that some 
of those I have wounded here, may 
be “ bagged ” elsewhere. Indeed one 
of the most joyful hours I have known 
here, was thit in which [ received a 
letter, dated in a far off port, from one 
whom I had almost despaired of while 
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here, as a confirmed drunkard, stating 
that the word I hed preached to him 
here had been a live coal in his heart, 
unquenchable, like the fire away 
down in the hold of his vessel, and 
had burned away there in secret, till 
he had been forced to open his heart’s 
hatches to the water from the wells 
of salvation. 

I spoke of the sameness of our la- 
bors, but while this sameness may 
make our stories tiresome, it by no 
means makes the labor itself so.— 
There are labors of which one cannot 
grow weary. There lies a poor fel- 
low dying, a martyr to bis own heroic 
efforts to save his wrecked ship, he 
is stranded now, a wreck himself.— 
But is his soul wrecked too ?—that is 
the question now. “ My dying friend 
do you love the Lord Jesus?” In an 
instant the leaden eye flashes on you 
with warm joy, and then is dimmed 
with tears. He had not thought to 
hear that name from lips that love it, 
in this wicked place, but that question 
tells him that his own pastor has 
found him out he-e, and will attend 


him lovingly to the door of his “ Snug 


harbor.” ‘There is no time to waste, 
“Tell my dear father tiat his many 
prayers are answered, and his reck- 
less, wandering son died with a joyful 
trust in the Saviour.” We engage 
in prayer, and on the wings of prayer 
his soul goes upto heaven. Canone 
grow weary of such scenes as this ? 
And though not many are so hopeful, 
still they are not wearisome. 

O, these reckless, brutal men ! with 
their liquor-soaked bodies, minds dead- 
ened by habitual converse with pollu- 
tion and crime, and souls case-hard- 
ened by blasphemy and mad rebellion 
against God. What hope is there in 
laboring for them? Ah, this, if no 
other,—the heart may be only “ case- 
hardened,” and not adamant to its 
center. How can, know there, is 
not a soft spot within? Don’t try to 
face him down before his messmates 
but get him alone somewhere, and 
see if there is not a chord in his heart 
that will vibrate to the sound of 
“ mother,” “ home,” “ God” or “Hea- 
ven.” Perhaps God will lay him on 
a bed of sickness, on purpose to give 
you a great advantage over his heart. 
If so, strike then, and strike for eter- 
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nity. When my heart is disposed to 
give up some reckless fellow as in a 
hopeless case, I send my soul’s vision 
_ away back, and away off to that little 
‘village church, ona calm June morn- 
ing, where two joyfa), solemn hearts 
brought up their infant son, and be- 
fore God, angels and men, consecrat- 
ed him to Godin babtism. And then 
my vision following that infant thro’ 
many years, and many changes, finds 
him here before me. And again hope 
casts out fear and I labor on. Or in 
the stillness of midnight, as I medi- 
tate sadly over some such case, I hear 
a still, far off voice, choking with 
anxiety and affection, yet firm in 
faith. It is the voice of a pious moth- 
er praying for her wicked sailor boy. 
hen I no longer despair of his salva- 
tion, for God will hear the widow’s 
prayer. , 
Accept these few feeble thoughts 
from your Chaplain, 
J. Rowe .t. 


or 


Letter from Hilo, S. I,, 


Enclosing Fifty Dollars as a Do- 
nation to the A. S. F. S., from 
the Native Church; it being the 
third donation from the same 
source, the former being $100 
each. 


My Drar BrotHer :— 


In my last I spoke of evil spirits» 
and how we had, at times, been haunt- 
ed by them, Iam now happy to say 
that they seem to have fled before the 
power of Christ. We have had a 
goodly number of ships this season, 
and I have heard of no rum and no 
riot among our seamen. Our streets 
have been quiet, though thronged 
with sailors, during the day, and at 
sun-down the sons of the ocean re- 
turn to their water-rocked cradles in 
peace. None stagger before a squall 
—none make lee-way—none are on 
their beam-ends—-none heel over— 
none are keel up—none swamped— 
none broach-to—none are three sheets 
in the wind—none scud under bare 
poles—none are lee-scuppers under 
—none heaves-to in a tempest—none 
have their bulwarks stove—none car- 
ry away their jib-boom—none have 


split their sails into ribbons—noné@ 


‘have sprung their masts—none have 


had their fore, or main or mizen 
yards blown away——none are bows 
under—none are scuttled—none wa- 
ter-logged—none stove—none thump- 
ing on the rocks—none dragging an- 
chor—none on a_lee-shore —none 
have parted their cables—none have 
sprung a leak between wind and wa- 
ter—and none are on fire in the hold. 
All go on board quietly with standing 
rigging all taught, and running rig- 
ging all belayed; no one feels the 
ship stagger or his birth gyrate, no 
brain is distracted, no one has double 
vision or confused hearing, and no 
one will fail to find the clew garnet 
in the darkest night. 

Seamen have thronged our house 
this season, and we have never seen 
them more kind, candid and friendly. 
We have had no difficulty in getting 
access to them on all days of the 
week, and at all hours of the day.— 
and we have been happy to see it so. 
Our only regret is that our manifold 
labors do not allow us sufficient time 
to do half we would for seamen. But 
what we can, that we do cheerfully, 
and the warm thanks, the silent tear, 
and the kind letter of the sailor re- 
ward us amply for all our toils. 

We keep upan English service on 
the Sabbath through the year; and 
our chapel has been well filled with 
seamen this season. It is very rare 
that a shipmaster absents himself from 
our Sabbath services, and some of the 
crews “turn out’ almost to a man. 
Our foreign residents also, generally 
attend the Bethel. Many serious- 
minded seamen have visited us to 
whom we have speken freely of the 
“kingdom of God,” and many who 
were careless have appeared impress- 
ed, and pledged themselves to serve 
the Lord. We hope good has been 
done, but God only sees the trackless 
path of the,sailor, and he alone can 
gather up the bread which is cast 
upon the waters, 


We now have pious judges at Hilo, 
and our Sheriff, District Attorney and 
Constaabulary force, seem determined 
to protect the peaceful, and to restrain 
evil doers. We have no rum-hells 


here, and even essences, cologne, and 
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such like cosmetics, are forbidden be- 
cause sailors and others will abuse 
their use for intoxication. 

Oa the whole we are able to pre- 
sent a cheering report for this season, 
and we do pray the Almighty to hast- 
en the time when seamen everywhere 
shall eome to the Saviour, and when 
it shall no longer be said concerning 
them,—* There is sorrow on the 
sea.” 

You have heard-cf our great vol- 
canie eruption For 120 days this 
awful furnace of Jehovah hag been in 
fearful blast, posring out floods of 
“ devouring fire,” which has swept in 
fury down the Mt, and whose incan- 
descent stream is now within eight 
miles of us; still slowly approaching 
our shores and threatening to blot out 
our town and harbor. 

With kindest sympathies for the 
sailor, 1 remain most cordially and 
fraternally yours, 

Tirus Coan. 


oo—_—_—__— 


Edward Everett on 
Washington. 


Edward Everett repeated his 
oration on George Washington in 
the Academy of Music before the 
Mercantile Library Association last 
evening. All the seats, with the ex- 
ception of a few in the amphitheater, 
were occupied, and the stage and 
aisles in the lower tiers were crowd- 
ed. Mr. Everett was saluted with 
loud applause on entering, and his 
oration, which was very long, was 
continually interrupted by cheers.— 
We have room only for the following 
brief abstract : 


Mr. Everett passed to the inquiry 
in what the true greatness of Wash- 
ington consists, and admitted that he 
found it difficult to furnish an' answer 
to the question, which fully satisfied 
his own conceptions. After al] the 
usual points of a great character were 
enumerated, there was still something 
in Washington that escaped analysis, 
as there was an indescribable charm 
in his portraits by Stuart, imparting 
an interest to them, but which it was 
not easy to refer to its precise source. 
There could, however, be no doubt 
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that the essence and strength of 
Wasbington’s character lay in two 
things. First: In his possession, in 
in a due proportion each in the golden 
mean, of all the powers and qualities 
required for the useful and honorable 
discharge of the duties of life; and, 
second, in the pure morality which - 
lay at the foundation. In reference 
to the first point, the speaker main- 
tained that the absence of dazzling 
straits which strike the imagination, so 
far from needing an apology, was in 
reality one of the chief excellencies 
of the character of Washington — 
They are in reality defects, and would 
impair the beauty of a well balanced 
character. Such a character also in- 
cludes the sober ‘and little popular 
qualities—such as prudence, justice, 
common sense—which, although by 
far the most usefal qualities in a pub- 
lic man, neither win applause nor 
strike the imagination. They place 
their possessor, however, in harmony 
with the great powers which govern 
the universe, materia] and moral— 
which, the higher we rise in the scale 
of being, are the more characterized 
by quiet equilibrium and silent energy. 
But the pure morality of Washing- 
ton’s character was the most impor- 
tant feature, and Mr. Everett declar- 
ed it to be his decided conviction, 
‘that it was an important part of the 
design of Providence, in raising up 
Washington to be the leader of the 
revolutionary struggle, and afterward 
the first President of the United States 
to set before the people of America, 
in the morning of their national exist- 
ence, a living example to prove that 
armies may be best. conducted, just 
wars most successfully fought, and 
governments most ably and honorably 
administered by men of sound moral 
principle; to teach to gifted and as- 
piring individuals, and the parties 
they lead, that, though a hundred 
crooked paths may conduct to tempo- 
rary success, the one plain and 
straight path of public and private 
virtue ¢an alone lead toa pure and 
lasting fame and the blessings of pos- 
terity.” In drawing his address to a 
close, Mr. Everett quoted the lan- 
guage of Hamilton in his general or- 
ders communicating the tidings of 
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Washington’s decease to the army in 
1799, that “ the voice of praise would 
in vain endeavor to exalt a name un- 
rivaled in the lists of true glory ;” 
and he spoke of the privilege enjoyed 
by America, in the first generation of 
her national existence, of being per- 
mitted, in exchange for the bright ex- 
amples she had inherited from other 
countries and ages, to give back a 
name by acknowledgment brighter 
than all. He quoted the remark of 
Charles James Fox, that. “a charac- 
ter of virtues so happily tempered by 
one another, and so wholly unalloyed 
by any vices as Washington’s was 
hardly to be found in history.” He 
referred also to the account given by 
Mr. King in 1797, of the veneration 
in which the name of Washington 
was held in England, notwithstanding 
his leading agency in depriving her 
of a great colonial empire; and also 
to the honors paid to his memory in 
Paris by order of Napoleon in 1800, 
when a pompous ceremonial was had 
in the Invalides, and a eulogy pro- 
nounced by Fontanes. He remarked 
an the different result that might 
have been expected to the revolutions 
of the last generation in the Spanish 
and Portuguese possessions on this 
continent, in Spain, Italy, Greece and 
Germany, had they been led by men 
like Washington. Finally, Mr, Ev- 
erett observed that it was peculiarly 
incumbent on the citizens of America, 
as depositories of the fame and mem- 
ory of Washington, to follow his ad- 
vice and obey his counsels, especially 
as contained in his Farewell Address, 
The most important of his exhorta- 
tions was that which enjoined the 
preservation of the Union. This was 
the thought and eare which lay near- 
est to his heart; and it depends on 
this whether the United States shall 
be broken up into a group of inde- 
pendent military governments, wast- 
‘ ing each other in perpetual border 
wars, or remain a great, powerful, 
and prosperous confederate Republic. 
If ever his parting counsels on this 
head should be forgotten, on that day 
it may truly be said that Washington 
had lived in vain. Such a calamity, 
however, the speaker exclaimed, 


should never be permitted to take place 


while the memory of the glorious 
days and deeds of the Revolution re- 
mained; and least of al] should its 
possibility be admitted on the birth day 
of Washington, when in every part of 
the country, from the North to the 
South, from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic, tributes of affection and respect 
are simultaneously paid to his name. 
Tribune. 


® +—__—__ - 


Maine Ships and Haine Seamen. 


Maine, during the past forty years, 
has built three-cights of the whole 
United States’ tonage, and although 
many of the jother States have im- 
mensely increased their shipbuilding, 
still she enjoys the same pre-eminence 
as heretofore and stands ahead, as to 
ship building, of any State in the 
Union, 

And Maine not only {builds good 


ships, but can boast of some of the 


fleetest sailing and most comfortable 
vessels that go upon the deep. 

Some more than three-eights of the 
ecommerce of New England, and New 
York, is sailed by masters and offi- 
cers from the native sons of Maine. 
A more enterprising and noble class 
of ship masters and officers than 
Maine produces are nowhere else to 
be found 


And what is Maine doing to extend 
the blessings of the gospel to the 
sons of the ocean? Out of the 235 
Congregational churches in Maine 15 
only during the year ending May 7, 
1855, contributed to aid the American 
Seaman’s Friend Society, in this no- 
ble work, and the amount given is 
$673 81. Two Baptist churches 
contributed $23 80—and two Meth- 
odist churches $13 46. 

On this we make no comment— 
Let the pastors of these churches be- 
hold this apathy in a most noble cause 
and inguire if they have nothing to 
do to aid in the conversion of the 
3,000,000 of seamean who do busi- 
ness on the deep—Maine Evangel- 
ist. 
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Suffering on Lake Mich- 
igan. 

Two men, named Adolph Nichet, 
and La Force, left Two Rivers ina 
small boat about noon on Thursday, 
to get their nets, about four miles out 
in the lake. The day and night were 
intensely cold, and when they at- 
tempted to return they were prevent- 
ed by the ice which had formed in 
the bay. Their absence created no 
little anxiety, and when the night 
passed away without bringing them 
back, the excitement was intense. A 
dead sea, rolling in the bay, had brok- 
en the ice, and, with the wind two 
points free and the oars double-bank- 
ed, a boat was urged through the wa- 
ter and floating ice in the direction of 
the poor fellows, who were rapidly 
drifting out to sea, and who were 
soon hidden in the thick fog. After 
about two hours’ hard labor, the boat 
was discovered half a mile a head, 
and was soon came up with. The 
sight was an appalling one. The 
poor fellows, in the last stage of ex- 
haustion, were still convulsively strug- 
gling in the grasp which was rapidly 
closing round their. vitals, and their 
stiffened fingers. still convulsively 
clutched the oars, while they strove 
to reach the shore; while the blood 
barsting through the cracked skin of 
the face, and congealed on the out- 
side, was a sight which, once seen, 
could never be forgotten. It was at 


first supposed that one of them would 
lose one of his feet, but Jate accounts 
are more favorable. Oneof the crew 


_ of the rescuers’ boat was frost-bitten, 


but we are happy to inform our read- 
ers that he was not sufficiently injured 
to justify any apprehension for his fu- 
ture usefulness.—Manitowac Tri- 
bune. 


— 
Suffering at Sea. 


A letter from an Amorican ship- 
master, who arrived at Havre, Jan. 
24, from New York. says,—“ Vessels 
are arriving here every day with top- 
masts gone, jurymasts, and almost ali 
with bulwarks stove. On Sunday 
last ship Excelsior arrived here al- 
most a wreck, bringing in the crew 
of ship Tejuca, of New York, which 
they had taken off their sinking ves- 
sel in a most extraordinary manner. 
It was in the height of a gale, and the 
EK. running under reefed foresail on- 
ly, when she fell in with the Tejuca, 
waterlogged, and a signal of distress 
flying, decks swept of boats, houses, 
&c., and the crew all huddled togeth- 
er on the topgallant forecastle, the 
only way they could keep out of the 
water. The captain of the E. lower- 
ed a boat to go to their relief, but it 
no sooner teuched the water than it 
was stove by the sea. The noble- 
hearted fellow would not leave them, 
and as the only way of relieving them; 
ran his own ship alongside the wreck 
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to the most imminent risk, and so 
skilfully was it done that al] hands on 
the sinking ship sprang into the chan- 
nels of the E-and were saved, but 
‘one man who got jammed between 
the ships, and died the next morning. 
Yesterday the Ocean Pearl came in 
here partially dismasted, half full of 
water, and half her cargo thrown 
everboard. These are but the begin- 
ning of what we shall hear, and with- 
out doubt it is fullas bad on your 
side, and a good many ships have dis- 
appeared, and will never be heard of 
more. Several dismasted vessels 
have been seen running for Fayal 
under jurymasts.” 

At the port of New York, fourteen 
vessels which have arrived since the 
first of February, report the loss of 
twenty-nine men, nineteen of whom 
were washed overboard, and ten kill- 
ed by falling from the yards. The 
severity of the cold has also caused 
great suffering, and many have lost 
limbs by frost. Taken altogether, the’ 
month of February will long be 
matked in black in the log-book of 
yaany a mariner. 

Baurimore, Jan. 27. 


Marine Disaster. Loss of Life. 

The schooner T. W. Levering was 
capsized a few days since off Watts’ 
Island, in Chesapeake Bay, and the 
erew, conisting of two white and 
two black men, with the passengers, 
a Mr. Owens, his wife, and eight 
children, all perished. The vessel 
belonged to Boyd & Matthews, and 
was engaged to remove Mr. Owens 
and family from York River to New- 
town, Maryland. 


oo. 


Whaling Fleet in the 
North Pacific. 


Honolulu, 8. I. Dec. 31, 1855. 

We present in this edition of the 

Shipping List a full report of the suc- 

cegs of each of the vessels of the N. 

Pacific whaling Fleet, so far as they 

have reported themselves. The arri- 
vals this fall have been as follows : 


Honolulu, Oahu, 114 vesse?s reported. 


Lahaina, Maui, 112 “ te 
Hilo. Hawaii 24“ ) 
Making a total of 250 Seal, Sperm & 
Right Whalers of the North Pacific 
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Fleet which have recruited at thes 
Islands, duriug this fall season. AS 
we stated in a former issue of out 
circular, provisions of all kins have 
been abundant, and at much lower 
prices than have ruled at other ports 
in the Pacific. Besides the stock of 
Beef, Pork, and Bread imported direct 
for whalers from Boston, New Bed- 
ford and New London, more than 600 
barrels of superior Hawaiian Beef, 
1000 barrels of Hawaiian Flour, and 
a large quantity of superior Hawaiian 
Pilot Bread have been furnished to the 
fleet. And as the above, as well as 
most other supplies wanted by wha- 
fers, can in future be produced here, 
and put on board ships, at from 10 to 
30 per cent cheaper than the same ar- 
ticles can be furnished at San Fran- 
cisco or any port in the North Pacific, 
the recruiting advantages afforded at 
the Sandwich Islands must continue 
as for the past twenty years, unequal- 
led. 

The readers of the List will observe 
that this season has been a very suc- 
cessful one to the fleet. The average 
Season’s catch of each right whaler 
reported, is 1,021 bris. oil, and 11,110 
Ibs. bone; and the grand fotal taken 
this season by the fleet, as reported, 
is,225,626 bls. whale oil,and 2,443,250 
Ibs. bone. Besides the above, many 
of the vessels have procured other 
valuables—such as furs, ivory and 
skins, which add to the profits of the 
voyage. Never have whales been seen 
so numerous in the North Pacific as 
in the latter part of this season. We 
have been informed by Capt. Tooker 
of the Ship “Ontario” that, during 
September he saw countless numbers 
of whales—and that from the ship’s 
deck he saw in one day more whales 
than would fill all the whaleships in 
the Pacific. This is corroborated by 
several other Captains and would set- 
tle the fact that whales must be abun- 
dant, for many years to come, in the 
Ochotsk and Arctic, though it may be 
difficult always to find their summer 
haunts. It should be stated also, that 
the whales are every year becoming 
more shy from the use of the bomb 
lance. It is said that they hear the 
bomb exp‘ode in the water, even tho’ 
10 to 20 miles off. © 

Disasrkrs—We regret to have 


\ 
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to report a a at sea off this 
port*on the night of the 5th Dec., be- 
tween the “EK. F, Mason” and bark 
“Vernon” both of New Bedford. It 
was blowing fresh at the time, and 
ths night was quite dark. The “Ver- 
non” received the greatest damage, 
having her bow stove in, and all her 
masts carried away, leaving her a 
complete wreck, She was towed in- 
to port by the Steamer, and her repairs 
will amount to perhaps $10, 000.— 
Those of the E.. F. Mason,” also in 
port, will probably be covered by 
$4,000. 

The amount of oil shipped to the 
United States this season, is Jess than 
for the past three years. Thirty four 
whaleships carrying about 100,000 
bris. of whale oil, have cleared. fer 
bome, (some of them intending to 
cruise on the way.) Seven merchant 
vessels have also loaded oil and bone, 
carrying about 25,000 bris. oil, making 
a total of 125,000 bris. whale and 
sperm oil now on their way to Eas- 
tern ports of the United States. 


—~——— ¢-—___ 
Notices to Mariners 


LicatHousE at Pornr Concer- 
rron—Western entrance Santa Bar- 
‘bara Channel, California. A Revolv- 
ing white light, ist order of Fresnel, 
showing a flash everv half minute 
throughout the entire horizon. The 
house is situated near the extremity, 
. and on the highest part of Point Con- 

ception, elevated about 220 feet above 
the sea. -It consists of a brick dwell- 
ing plastered, of one story and a half, 
with a low tower also of brick and 
plastered, rising from the ventre.— 
The light*is elevated about 250 feet 
above mean sea level, and will be vis- 
ible in a favorable state of the atmos- 
phere, from a hight of 15 feet above 
the water, at a distance of 26 statute 
or 22 1-2 nautical miles. 

The latitude and longitude of the 
light, as given by the Coast Survey, 
are:-—Lat, 34° 26°47!" N. Long. 

_ 120° 25" 33" W. 
- The following, magnetic bearings * 
and distances in. statute miles, are 
taken approximately from the chart 
ofthe coast of the same survey :— 
West end, San Miguel Island, S. 12° 
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E, 24 miles. ‘West end, Santa Cruz 
Island, S. 67° E. 39 miles. 

The light will be exhibited for the 
first time, on the night of the Ist of 
February, 1856, and thereafter every 
night from sunset to sunrise, until 
further notice. 

By order md the Light House Board, 

Martman Bacne, 
Maj. Topog). Engs. Br. Maj. 

Office 12th Light House District, 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec, 27, 1855. 


Beacon at Pium Gut, North 
Fork of Long {sland, New York.—. 
An iron beacon has been erected on 
a large boulder lying in a northeast- 
erly direction from Orient Point, di-- 
tant half a mile, and onthe west side 
of the channel throrgh Plum Gut. 

This beacon is composed of a cen- 
tre shaft inserted in the rock and ris- 
ing 26 feet above low water, sur- 
mounted by an iron cage-work in the 
‘form of an inverted pyramidal frus- 
tum, and is braced from a point 3 1-2 
feet above high water, by four 1 3.4- 
inch iron roas, to the heads of as ma- 
ny short iron posts inserted in the 
rock around it at the distance of 3 1-2 
feet and rising to the level of low 
water. By ct of the Light House 
Buard: Grorcr Dutton, 

Capt. Corps of Engineers. 

New York. Dec. 22, 1855. 


BisHor anp Cierxs Licur-ves- 
sEL, Vineyard Sounu, Mass.—The 
Bishop and Clerks Light-vesse) will 
be placed at her station on or about 
the 10th instant, (January, 1856.)— 
She will be moored in about 4 1-2 
fathoms water, nearly midway be- 
tween Bishop and Clerks and Middle 
Ground shoals. 

Bass River light bears from this 
station—N. E. 1-2 E. Point Gam_ 
mon light, N. by BE. Hyannis Har_ 
bor breakwater, east end, N. 3-4 W_ 
Succonnesset light.ship, W. 1-2S 
Buoy on south part of Handkerchief 
“S. E. by E. ’ 

The light-vessel is schooner rig- 
ged, and has one lantern with eight 
Jamps and reflectcrs. She has also 
two hoop iron day marks, (one at 
each mast head,) painted black, Her 
hull is painted straw. color, with the 
words “ Bishop and Clerks” painted 
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in large black Jetters on each side.— 
Bearings are magnetic. By order of 
the Light-house Board, 
C. H. B. Catpwetu, 
¥ L. H. Inspector, 2d District. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1856. 


Notice is hereby given that in con- 
formity to a notice published Jan. 8, 
1856, the South Shoals Light Vessel 
was placed upon her station (two 
miles south of the southern Extremi- 
ty of the South Shoals of Nantucket) 
on the 27th inst. 

(By order of the L. H. Board, 
C. H. B, CatpweE tt, 
_ fj L. H. Inspector, 2d District. 

Boston, Jan. 29, 1856. 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Minot’s Ledge Light Vessel is this 
day re-moored upon her station. 

By order of the L. H. Board, 

C. H. B. Catpwett, 
L. H. Inspector, 2d District. 
Boston Jan. 29 1856. 


Buzzarp's Bay.—A Black Nun 


Buoy of the second class, numbered 
1, has been placed off Maushaum 
Ledge. 

A Red Can Buoy of the first class, 
numbered 2,fwith Sow & Pics on 
the head, has been placed off the 
point of that dangerous ledge. 


A Nun Buoy of the second class, red 
and black horizontal stripes, has been 
placed on Rivbon Reef. 


A Black Spar Buoy has been plac- 
ed on the shoal off the southeast end 
of Nachawena Island, Quick’s Hole 
Passage. 

By order of the L, H. Board. 

C. H. B. Catywetz1, 
L. H. Inspector, 2d Dist. 

Boston, Jan. 28, 1856. 

Frorma.—The new light house at 
Cape St. Blas, Florida, will be lighted 
on and after the evening of the 15th 
of February, 1856.- Its location is 
near the site of the former tower, 
which was destroyed in 1851. 

The tower is 50 feet high, and co- 
lored white. The illuminating appa- 
ratus is a fourth order lens, showing 
a fixed light varied by flashes, which 
in fair weather should be seen from 
the deck of an ordinary vessel ata 
distance of about 13 miles. 
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-A dangerous shoal runs out from 
the point of the cape for five or six 
miles, in a southerly direction. The 
approximate position of this light is 
—Lat. 29° 39! Ov" north. Long. 
85° 24! 04"! west of Greenwich. 

By order of the L. H. Board, 

D. LeapBeTTER, 
Inspector 8th District. 

Mobile, Ala., Jan. 28, 1856. 

NortH Carornina.—A fixed light 
of the natural color will be exhibited 
for the first time on the evening of 
March Ist, 1856, on a house recently 
erected on the east bank of Cape 
Fear river, 3 miles below Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

The illuminating apparatus will be 
a 6th order lens, placed in a lantern 
on top of the keeper’s house, and 
having an elevation of 42 feet above 
the mean level of the river. The 
house is a wooden structure painted 
white. 

On the same evening will'be ex- 
hibited for the first time a beacon 
light of the same order, distant eight 
hundred feet from the front light and 
bearing N. 90 50 east. 

The beacon is an open frame, paint- 
ed white; 20 feet square at bottom, 
and 8 feet square at top, surmounted 
by a closed lantern, at an elevation 
of about 65 feet above the level of 
the river. i 

The two above described lights 
make a range passing about 150 feet 
west of the head of the Upper Jettee. 
on the east side of the river, and also 
along the channel, beginning about 
one mile below, and ending about 14 
mile above the Jettee 

By order of the L. H. Board, 

D. P. Woopszury, 
Capt. Engineers. 
Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 11, 1856. 

East Swain, Enctanp.—The Pile 
Light-house which has been erected 
near the edge of the southeastern 
part of the Gunfleet Sand in the Kast 
Swin, off the coast of Essex being 
now complete— 

Notice is hereby given, that a re- 
volving light colored red, will be ex- 
hibited therein at sunset of the even- 
ing of Thursday, the 1st of May next, 
and thenceforth continued nightly 
from sunset to sunrise, 


1858. } 


~ 


Notice is also given, that the lights 
at present shown on board the Gun- 
fleet Light Vessel will on the said 1st 


of May be discontinued, and the Balls 


struck; and also that the beacon 
which stands a short distance to the 
westward of the new light-house, 
will thereafter be taken away. 

By order of the L. H. Board, 

Tuorntron A. JENKINS. 
Secretary. 

Washington, Feb. 13, 1856. 

NoxtTHweEst Coast oF JRELAND. 
Official information ‘has been received 
at this Office, that the Port of Dublin 
Corporation has given notice that a 
light-house has been erected on Rath- 
lin-o-Birne island, County Donegal, 
from which a light will be exhibited 
on the night of the 14th day of April, 
1856, and thereafter will be lighted 
during every night from sunset to 
sunrise. 

Specification given of the position 
and appearance of the light, by Mr. 
Halphin, Superintendent of Light- 
houses : 

Rathlin-o-Birne Light-house is 
built on the outer point of the island, 
which is situate off the most western 
promontory of the county Donegal, 
in lat. 54 39 47 N.; and long. 8 49 
52 W.; bearing: From Malinmore 
Head, S. W. 12 W. distant 2 1-2 
nautical miles. From Carrigan Head, 
(Donegal Bay,) N. W. by N. distant 
5 3-4 nautical miles. From Seal Rock 
(Sligo Bay,) N. by E. distant 19 nau- 
tical miles 

By order of the L. H. Board, 

Tuornton A. JENKINS. 
Secretary. 
Washington, Feb. 28, 1856. 


Care ExizaBETH anD Woop Is- 
Lanp LicutHouses —Notice is here- 
by given that on the Ist of April next, 
the Light at present on Cape Eliza- 
beth will be changed, so that there 
will be shown on that night and dur- 
_ ing every night thereafter, a fixed 

Light in the tower of the Light now 
in use, and a revolving light in the 
tower of the old revolviug Light. 

The illuminating apparatus of the 
fixed Light will consist of 15 lamps 
and 21 Ree ecores and that of the 
revolving Light of 10 lamps and 21 
inch reflectors, 
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In coming from seaward the revolv- 
ing Light will in all cases be made 
before the fixed one. Therefore to 
diminish the danger of mistaking Cape 
Elizabeth Light for Wood Island 
Light, which is a revolving light, the 
latter will be changed on the first of 
April next, to a red revolving light. 

After that date, vessels coming 
from the westward will first make 
Wood Island, showing a ted revolv- 
ing Light, and then Cape Elizabeth 
Lights, showing two lights of the na- 
tural color, one fixed, and the other 
revolving. 

By order of the L, H. Board, 

W. B. FRANKLIN. 
L. H. Inspector, Ist Dist. 
Portland, Feb. 29, 1856. 


e 
Disasters, 


Brig W. H. Moncure, hence for 
Norfolk, recently reported missing 
arrived at Norfolk 28th ult. 29 days 
passage. 


Schr. Amanda Clifford, of Ells- 
worth, from Portland, bound to Sa- 
vannah, on the 16th Jan., was cap- 
sized and dismasted, decks ripped and 
lost rudder. Captain and crew re- 
mained on Board six days, when they 
were taken off by the schr. Saxon, 
of Bangor, and put ashore near the 
Rip Raps. 

Br. schr. United Brothers, from 
Boston for St. John’s, N. F., was lost 
near St. Peters or St. Lawrence. 


Schr. Emma L. Cottrell, from Bos- 
ton for Havanah, was lost on the reet 
at Green Key, Ist. Jan. 


Schr. W. J. Arthur, from Jamaica 
for Havana, was wrecked night of 6th 
Jan., on the Reef South ofthe head of 
the Jan donnellas, 


Schr. Lydia Brooks, Havener, from 
Virginia, for Newburyport, went 
ashore night of the 9th Jun., at Cape 
Small Point, near the mouth of the 
Kenebeck River. She struck on the 
ledge called Brown Cow and was 
abandoned, 

Barque Mary Dunham, was aban- 
doned on the voyage hence for Glas- 
gow, 11th Jan. 


Ship St. Denis, Follanshee, hence 
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4th Jan., for Havre, foundered in the 
gale of the 6th. Of forty-three per-! 


§ 


sons on board, including passengers, ¢ 


only eleven were saved, these took to ; 


a boat, and were picked up by the 


ship Naples, which arrived 16th from : 
Leghorn. Captain Follanshee, all the ° 


passengers, the second mate and 


seventeen sailors were lost. The first 2 


--and third mates, and nine of the crew, 
were saved, ; 


Schr. D. M. Messerole, from Sand ; 


Shoal Inlet for New York, was driven 


ashore during a heavy gale, 11th Jan., ‘ 


a few miles North of Assateague 
Lighthouse and became a total loss. 


Schr. J: R. Price, from Philadel- 
phia for this port has been cut through 
and sunk off Maryland Point. 

Schr. J. Simpson, ashore at North 
Edisto, took a heavy gale from E. 


N. E, 25th Jan., during which the ° 


rudder of the vessel was carried 
away, when she became unmanage- 
able, and went ashore on the Beach 
of Edisto Island 26th. 


Bark Pristis, Capt. Savin, from 
Buenos Ayres for New York, was 
abandoned in the Gulf stream, water- 
logged, on the 10th Jan. Captain 
and crew taken into Savannah 24th. 


Schr. George Savery, from Jack- 
sonville for Boston, is reported to have 
gone ashore in Barnstable Bay during 
the gale of the 5th Jan., and will pro- 
bably prove a total loss, 


Brig Toledo, from St. Marys for 
Boston, was abandoned at sea on the 
22d Jan. Barque Overmann, at this 
port from Gibraltar, rescued the crew, 
except the steward and a boy. 


Boston, Jan. 15.—The unknown 
vessel which struck on Shag rook in 
Lignt House channel, during the 
gale 13th Jan., is supposed to be the 
schr. Lewis Crowell, from New York 
for Boston. All hands were drown- 
ed. 


Schr. Pacific, of and from }Wash- 
ington, N. C., for this port, went 
ashore at old Inlet, Little Egg Har- 
bor, night of the 5th Jan., when Capt. 
Pharo and three men perished. 

Brig Grey Eagle, waterlogged and 
abandoned, the sea sweeping com- 
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pletely over her, was passed 8th Jan- 
Her boats were gone and she was ap- 
parently but recently abandoned. f 

Brig Helen Maria, Pitman, from 
Bristol R. 1, for Mantanzas, went 
ashore on elbow Key Abaco, Jan. 2d. 
All hands sayed. | 


Schr. Clarendon, from Norfolk, 
for Boston went ashore at 5 o’clock 


’ morning 5th Jan., about four miles 


from Race Point. The vessel a total 
loss. 

Ship Napoleon of New York, from 
Baltimore for Liverpool, which was 


? fallen in with Jan 9th, by ship alfred 


Storer, partially dismasted, &c., was 
again fallen in with on the 10th, ina 
sinking condition, by ship John J. 
Boyd, at this port, which took off 
Capt. Chase and crew.. 


Ship Tejuca, from Bahia, via New 
York, about Dec. 29, for Queenstown, 
Treland, was abandoned at sea, no 
date; crew saved. 


Whaling barque Catherwood, of 
Westport, was totally lost 18th Nov., 
on the Island of Narbro, one ofthe 
Gallinagos Group. Officers and crew 
saved, 

Barque Lean Racer, ashore at Cape 
Henry, is stated by advices from Nor- 
folk, dated 19th inst., to be buried in 
the sand to within two feet of her 
deck, and probably broken in two, 
thus proving a total loss. 


A telegraph despatch from Capt. 
Daniel Bunce, at Halifax, (received 
in New Haven) announces the total 
loss of the brig G. Spear, and cargo, 
with part of her crew. No particu- 
Jars are given. The G. Spear was a 
good vessel, two years old, owned by 
Hotchkiss, Brothers & Co., of New 
Haven. 

Schr. Lucullus, from St. Marys, 
Geo., for Pembroke, Me., went ashore 
on 8. W. part of Block Island during 
the snow storm and 8. E. blow, about 
12 o'clock on Sunday morning; crew 
saved, 


Br. brig Canada of Maitland, hence 
about Nov. 19 for the West Coast of 
Africa, was lost about the 15th Dee. 
on Carrow reef, near Gambia, 


Barque Isabelita Hyne, from Chi- 
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na, was wrecked on the coast of Cal- 
ifornia about thirty miles to the north 
of the Golden Gate on the 8ih Jan. 
The bark belonged to Nye Brothers, 
of Canton, and was consigned to 
Messrs. Macondray & Co., of San 
Francisco. She became a total wreck, 
and the ship and cargo an entire loss. 
The captain and mate were both lost 
Sy remaining on the ship after she 
struck, endeavoring to save her; crew 
saved. 


Falmouth, Jan. 20. Theship Ma- 
ry Green, of New York, from Liver- 
pool fer Philadelphia, with a general 
cargo, out 14 days, sprung a leak and 
was abandoned, with six feet water 
in her hold, on the 6th January ; crew 
saved by the Sacsusa, arrived off 
here, leaky and with rudder damaged, 
bow sprit sprung, loss of sails, &c., 

Queenstown, Jan. 23. It is blow- 
ing a heavy gale from W.S. W.— 
The Spray, Roper, from Paraibo, ar- 
tived here, has brought in three of 
the crew of the Am. ship Sebago, 
from New York to Falmouth, which 
foundered 8th. Three men had been 
lost, and the remainder of the crew 
are on board the Cybele, from Ber- 
bice, for London, which was spoken, 
and supplied with provisions by the 
Spray, on the 19th inst. 


St Michael’s Jan. 12. An Am. ship 


under jurymasts, steering W. and ap- 


parently on her way to Fayal to re-; 


pair, passed through the Roads this 
evening. The vessel was probably 
the Louis Napoleon. 


_ Dublin, Jan. 21. Ship Horizon, of 
Kennebunk, Me., struck on Arcklow 
Bank on the 18th, ship and cargo to- 
tally lost; captain and crew saved. 


Letters from Fayal to the 21st Jan. 
say, that the ship Ravenswood,ashore, 
struck about six o’clock morning of 
the 15th ult; all hands saved, except 
a French boy, who lost his: hold in 
getting ashore, and’ was drowned.— 
The vessel lies out, having fallen 
seaward, and held together up to the 
17th Jan. 


Brig Lucy H. Chase, from Wiscas- 
set, Jan. 3, for Cuba, was fallen in 
with Jan. 8, dismasted, full of water, 
and boats gone, by brig Thos. Trow- 


bridge, at New Haven, from Port 
Spain, on her outward passage, which 
took off captain and crew in an ex- 
hausted state. The T. T. carried 
them to Barbadoes and Trinidad, and 
brought thei to New Haven, | 


Liverpool, Jan, 24th. The Alfred 
Storer arrived yesterday from New 
Orleans, she reports: 9th January, 
spoke the Louis Napoleon of New 
York. At 8 a.m. on the same day 
fell in with the Moro Castle, from St. 
John, N. B., for Glasgow, wateriog- 
ged, with only stumps of her main 
and mizen masts standing, and took 
from her the captain, a passenger and 
five men; the remainder were taken 
off by the Neptune’s Favorite, from 
Liverpool for Boston—in company at 
the time. 


Drogheda, Jan 22. This morning 
American ship Independence, of Bath, 
State of Maine, Marshail, was wreck- 
ed on the strand near Bettystown, 
north of the Nanny river. The ves- 
sel was returning on her first trip to 
New Orleans, from Liverpool. 


Paris Jan. 21. The Auguste 
Georges, which arrived at Havre 18th 
inst. from Batavia, reports having 
spoken, on the 14th Jan., on sound- 
ings, the Fortune, Angles, from Tam- 
pico to Havre, which had on board 
the crew of the Alma, (English ves- 
sel,) from New York to Cadiz, lost 
west of thejAzores. 

Cadiz, Jan. 16th. The Meteor, 
(Au. ship), from New York for Mar- 
seilles, with wheat, was driven cn 
shore near Chiclana 9th Jan; crew 
saved. 

Gibraltar, Jan. 11. During very 
heavy gales at S. W. on the Sth, 9th 
and 10th Jan. the Am. bark Juniata, 
Lovell, bound to Almeira, and the 
brig Juvenile, Haddon, from St. Joha 
N. B., were driven on shore, and are 
stranded on the western Beach in 
this Bay. 

Ship Euterpe, at this port from 
London, reports: Jan. 29th, saw a 
brig with signal of distress flying; it 
proved to be the Rowland of Thomas- 
ton, loaded with stone, recently abau- 
doned ; would sink in a short time. 


Schr. Hero sailed for Bluehill Dec. 
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14, for Norfolk, Va., and on the 3d 
Jan., off the coast of New Jersey, 
took a heavy gale from N. N. W., 
during which the deck load broke 
adrift, the water ways became very 
much opened, and the vessel began 
to leak so badly, that on the 4th Jan. 
the captain and crew abandoned her, 
and proceeded on board the brig 
Beatrice, of Harrington, Me., from 
New York for St. Jago de Cuba. 


A letter received from Capt. Wal- 
lace, of barque Roxana, of Bath, Me., 
from Shields for New York, with 
Coal and Lead, states that the R. 
sprung a leak 22d January, and put 
back for Lisbon, but was blown off 
the coast of Portugal, and finally 
sunk Feb. 7th, in the Bay of Biscay. 
Captain and crew landed on the coast 
of Spain with small boat. 


Brig Matilda, from Savannah for 
St. John, N. B., sprung a leak 19th 
Jan., ina gale, and capsized; crew 
picked up next day by barque Maria, 
Lincoln, hence for Buenos Ayres, 
where they all arrived safely. 


Schr. J. A. Simpson, from Provi- 
dence, for Doboy, Geo., which went 
ashore on the 20th Jan., on the beach 
of Edisto 1Jsland, has been abandon- 
ed, and will prove a total loss. 


Brig Neptune, of Boston, Gibbs, 
supposed from Caribbean Sea, for 
Hampton Roads, was lost 4th Feb. 
near the Great Issacs. 


Schr. Rainbow, hence for Corpus 
Christi, before reported at Nassau in 
distress, after undergoing repairs, sail- 
ed from that port on the evening of 
the 11th Feb., for Corpus Christi, 
- Texas, and was wrecked the same 
night in the Northwest Passage. 


Schr. Janus, Hutchins, from Bath, 
for Boston, with sails blown away, 
and ina sinking condition, was fallen 
in with 4th Feb., by barque Saragos- 
sa, at Boston 9th, from New Orleans, 
The 8 took off the Captain, crew, and 
one passenger, five in all, and brought 
them to Boston. 


Ship Great Duke, Simpson, from 


New Orleans, Jan. 11, for Liverpool, 
was wrecked near Milford Haven, 
Feb. 6th, Captain S. and 29 of the 
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crew were drowned. She was own- 
ed in Boston. ing 

Gibraltar, Jan, 25. Am. brig Web- 
ster, Heath, sailed from Cadiz 24th 
Dec., for Rio-Grande. On the 29th 
at half past 3p. m., Cape Spartel 
bearing E. N. E. 120 miles, ran foul 
ofa piece of timber, striking endways, 
which split the stem and pressed in 
the lower part of the port, causing 
the brig to leak so much that the 
crew, although working both pumps, 
were unable to free-her. On the fol- 
lowing day at 1 P. m., the crew took 
to the boats, and at 4 o’clock the brig 
went down. 


Liverpool, Feb. 8th. Am. schr. 
Dupray, from Georgetown, S. C., for 
Boston, was fallen in with 17th Jan., 
dismasted, having been struck by a 
heavy sea 12 days previous, which 
caused the vessel to heel over on 
the seaboard side, and washed over- 
board the mate and three seamen, 
who were drowned. The captain, 
cook and cne seaman were taken off 
the wreck by the Baticola, which has 
arrived here from New Orleans. 


Schr. Louisiana, from Newbury- 
port, for Philadelphia, in trying to 
clear Avery’s Rock, off Rockport, 
ran ashore on Straitsmouth Island, at 
7 o'clock p. mM. on the 27th Feb., and 
immediately bilged; crew saved. 


Schr, Ann Hyman, Wallace, from 
West Indies, in ballast for New 
Berne, struck on a shoal half a mile 
inside of Ocracoke Bar, when coming 
in on the 10th Feb, and will probably 
prove a total loss. 

Schr. Orapeak, from Hyde Co., 
N. C., bound to Charleston, sprung a 
leak, and come ashore on the 13th 
Feb., one mile west of Cape Lookout ; 
vessel and cargo will be a total loss, 

Schr. Mary C, Ames, from Maya- 
guez, for New-York, went ashore 
night of 11th Feb, on the south side 
of Nantucket. Vessel will be a total 
loss. 

Schr. Cyclone, Gilchrist, (where 
from or bound not stated,) went 
ashore at the same time and place, 
and will be a total loss. 

Ship Lavinia Adams, from Liverpool, 
for New Orleans, which put into Key 
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West in distress last November, and 
proceeded again 18th Feb., is report- 
ed by a telegraphic dispatch from 
New Orleans to have sunk when a 
few days out; crew saved. 


The brig Richmond, from Gonaives 
for New York, went ashore, and to- 
gether with the cargo became a total 
loss ; captain and Crew saved. 


Schr. S. D. Norton, of Plymouth, 
Me., was passed 11th Feb., by brig 
Norfolk, at Holme’s Hole, dismasted 
and abandoned, full of water with 
spars hanging over the side. 


Brig Crusader, Wooster, from 
Jacksonville for Bordeaux, took the 
gale of Jan. 6, during which her sails 
were blown away, and while lying to 
a sea boarded her, carrying away the 
wheel, filling the cabin with water, 
and washing the man at the wheel 
overboard, and throwing the vessel 
on her beam ends. The foremast 
was cut away when she righted half 
fall of water, and leaking badly. The 
crew remained on the wreck till the 
10th, the sea making a complete 
breach over them, when they were 
rescued by barque Sarah, and carried 
to Liverpool, 


Antwerp, Feb. 9. Ship Julia How- 
ard Coles, from New Orleans, Jan. 
1i, fellin with the barque Prudence, 
Cromley, of South Shield, last from 
Liverpool for New York, ina sinking 
condition ; took the captain and crew, 
comprising in all 11 men, from the 
wreck, and ladded them safely at this 
port. 


Feb. 1. Br. barque the Maid of 
Auckland, from Boston for London, 
was fallen in with when nine davs out, 
waterlogged, by the Equity Noyes, 
arrived here from Savannah, which 
took off the crew. 

The H. S. N. Co’s steamer Kala- 
ma, (formerly the West Point of San 
Francisco.) went ashore at Koloa 
(Kauai) about Jan. 18, and in a few 
ae went to pieces, proving a total 
oss, 


Schr. Streamlet, of Wilmington, 
Del., Downing, from Norfolk for N. 
York, via the canal, sunk afiernoon 
of the 6th March, about five o’clock. 
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Missing Vessels. 


Schr. Sophronia, Capt. Ven Name, 
from Virginia, with wood, bound to 
Newport, when near Barnegat 8th 
Dec., was blown off in a N. W. gale 
of that date. 


Schr. Baltic, Hinchley, of Colum- 
bia, Me., 2d ult., for Wilmington, N- 
C., has not since been heard of, and 
fears are entertained for her safety. 


Barque E. Schultz, of New York, 
Carr, which sailed from Sevannah for 
Charleston, having cleared from the 
former port on the 28th Dec., has not 
yet been heard from. 


Barque Undine, of and from New- 
Bedford, which sailed Oct. 28, 1852, 
ona whaling voyage to the Indian 
Ocean has not been heard from since 
the 8th of December, 1854. 


Schr. L. S. Pond, of Portland, 
Crowell, sailed from Baltimore Dec. 
21st, bound to Boston, and was seen 
Jan. 5th, 10 miles south of Highland 
Light Cape Cod, by a schooner bound 
to New York, since which time no- 
thing has been heard of her. 


Steamer Pacific. 

Every day decreases the twilight 
of hope in relation to the safety of this 
noble Ship and her freight of human 
life, and brings nearer the darkness of 
midnight to the fond hopes of many 
loving hearts. The following is sup- 
posed to be a correct list of her offi- 
cers crew and passengers. 

She had forty-five passengers, of 
whom fifteen had taken passage in 
the first cabin, and the rest in the se- 
cond cabin. Amongst the passengers 
are Mr, R. K. Haight, the proprietor 
of the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York; 
Augustus Erving, Esq., U. S. Secre- 
tary of Legation to St. Petersburg, 
who belongs to Hartford, Ct., and is 
accompanied by his wife, &c., &c. 
The Pacific is commanded by Capt. 
Asa Eldridge; Hugh Lyle is the first 
mate; J. W. Terry, surgeon; Samuel 
Matthews, engineer; S. W. Fairchiid, 
steward. Her officers and crew num- 
ber in all 141. Total 186 souls, In- 
surance about $2,000,000. 


POETRY. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
The Mother’s Hope. 


Lines suggested by the conduct of a noble 
Sailor who lost his life in attempting to save 
the life of a passenger. See Sailor’s Magazine 
tor February, 1854-6, 


‘“ Another sun shall rise,” I said, 

And one more give its light, 

And then my child, my cherished son, 
Shall greet this longing sight. 


And all a mother’s untold love 

Arose in earnest prayer, 

That one bright home in better worlds 
My boy and [ might share. 


He came not—though the suns had set, 
But mourning voices told, 

That o’er his lonely, distant bed, 

The ocean billows rolled, 


To save a drowning stranger’s life, 
He plunged beneath the wave, 
And found amid the waters wild, 
A deep untimely grave. 


No mother’s tears may fall above, 
No stone may mark the spot, 

Yet never, by a mother’s heart, 
Art thou, my child, forgot. 


What hope remains, what hope to stay 
The tear, or soothe the smart ? 

The hope of meeting in that home 
Whence loved ones ne’er depart, 


I know though heaven and earth may pass, 
The promise cannot fail ; 

And the strong prayer of living faith, 
Shall with the Lord prevail. 


I know that to the Saviour’s throne, 
My darling child is gone, 

Where ever, on celestial gales 

The voice of praise is borne, 


Where the dark ocean’s raging storms, 
Its tossings cannot come, 
Through Jesus’ grace, I meet again 
My sailor boy at home. 
Eien. 
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God Pity the Sailor. 


BY C. W. DENISON. 


God pity the sailor! The raging gale 
Is furious now on the deep, dark sea | 
Look! the squall has scattered his groaning 
sail! 
Oh! God! just ahead is the rocky lee! 
See! his masts are gone! See! his bulwarks 
swept! 
Huge surges are breaking the shattered deck! 
Tis dark !—all dark !—for no watch is kept," 
And the waves make sport of the foundering 
wreck ! ‘ 


God pity the sailor! 


On the wintry coast the freezing tides 
Like hungry wolves rush howling now! 
They clamber for blood the shrieking sides, 
And grip with their paws the sinking bow ! 
What ravenous feasts! On the frozen dead 
The gaunt flood dances with bloody feet ! 
To the yell of the tempest it tunes its tread, 
And leaps as it weaves their winding sheet ! 
God Pity the Sailor! 


Olive Branch. 


Pro York, Ail, 1856. 


/ 
Autobiography oi a Bible. 
‘ [ Continued | 

My second voyage was on-board a 
Liverpool Packet, and in the forecas- 
tle. On my last, being in the cabin, 
there was an air of respectability 
thrown around me; but now all was 
the reverse. The forecastle was a 
dark, filthy place, where it was im- 
possible for a man to keep clean 
enough to respect himself; and where 
Ilay several days after leaving port 
undiscovered. I had been cast away 
among some rubbish, and might have 
lain there the whole voyage, but 
for being turned up by a Scotch 
orphan boy who was hunting for a 
bit of spun-yarn. He seized me 
with delight, pressed me to his bosom, 
and called me his “ unco gude friend.” 
He lost no time in showing me to his 
shipmates, saying, “ whin my faither 
and mither deed this was a’ my com- 
fut.” He opened at the 6th chapter 
of Mathew and 19th verse, and com- 
menced reading,—“ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and 
steal : 

But lay—* Vergadert u  geene 
schatten op de carde waar ze de 


| 
} 
| 
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motte en da roest verderst !” exclaim 
eda Dutchman. “Wardan?” “I 
himmelen,” answered a Dane. “In 
cielo,” shouted an Italian. “ In him- 
mel,” cried a German, “nicht nach- 
graben, nicht stehlen aber.” “ No—— 
no,” continued an Irishman, “no gra- 
bin nor staling there; an sure there’s 
Cork, and a market, ?m thinking my 
forty dollars might as well be there as 
in the Savings Bank. St. Patrick.” 
Prenez gard “Sainte Patrick,” inter- 
rupted a Frenchman, '‘dans le ciel tres- 
sors, et Sainte Patrick au fond de la 
mer.” 

If, before I went to sea, I found my- 
self among a medley of characters, I 
now found myself among a medley of 
nations. Tn a crew of twenty, besides 
the above, there were three Ameri- 
c*+ns, two English, five Swedes, one 
African (cook), one Spaniard, and one 
Norwegian; and their religions, so 
far as they professed any, were near- 
ly as diverse as their languages.— 
Their early training and habits hed 
been more uniform—uniformly bad ; 
more than ‘half of the whole number 
having been imprisoned for crime be- 
fore the age of twenty. Such was 
my condition in that forecastle. “J 
went mourning without the sun; I 
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stood up and cried in the congrega- 
tion, I am a brother to dragons, and a 
companion to owls.” Still I was sure 
of one friend in the Scotch Orphan 
boy. As I had spoken comfort to 
him in the hour of sorrow, [ relied on 
his courage and tact for opportunities 
to speak to others; and well did he 
repay my confidence. Daily he 
brought me out to the light for con- 
sultation; and when jeered for being 
so much in my company, he always 
seemed glad to have me justify him 
and rebuke them in language like the 
following :—* How long ye simple 
ones will ye love simplicity ? and the 
scorners delight in their scorning, 
and fools hate knowledge?” And 
often, very often did I thunder in their 
ears—“ Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord, thy God ip vain: for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain.” 

All my counsels and admonitions, 
however, were unheeded, till an inci- 
dent produced a more thoughtful 
mood. The sudden rising of a squall 
sent the men_ hurriedly aloft to take 
in sail, when the Dane fell, striking a 
lee stay, and breaking his leg in two 
places, on a water cask. He receiv- 
ed all the medical and humane atten- 
tions that could be expected on ship- 
board, yet he lay in his berth long 
days and longer nights, groaning in 
pain, and lamenting in Danish and 
broken English his lot. It was not 
easy to tell which ached most, his 
broken leg or his sinful heart. He 
thought he should die, and said he 
was too wicked to be received | him- 
melen, Then he begged the Scotch 
boy to bring me; he wanted to hear 
me speak, and that I should teach 
him to pray. He soon committed 
the Lord’s Prayer, and then anxiously 
repeated after me, *O Lord rebuke 
me not in thy wrath: neither chasten 
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me in thy hot displeasure. ‘There i* 
no soundness in my flesh, because of 
thine anger, neither is there any resi 
in my bones because of my sin.— 
Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean: wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow. Make me to hear joy 
and gladness; that the bones thou 
hast broken may rejoice.” 

While I was thus teaching the 
poor Dane, the colored cook would 
occasionally look in with a bow! of 
soup, or some other refreshment, and 
pause to listen. One day he heard 
me say, “I am black but comely,” 
and applying the allusion to himself, 
said I was“ amazin knowin, and won- 
derful clever to tell all about broken 
bones and comely blacks.” His at- 
tention and good will were gained ; 
and after that his eye often mo:sten- 
ed as he heard me reason of right- 
eousness, temperance and judgment 
to come. Whether he or the Dane 
were savingly benefitted a fature day 
will reveal. We were now hauling 
into the Liverpool docks. The Dane 
was taken to the hospital, while | 
went with my “unco gude friend, 
the Scotch sailor boy. From us, in 
due timie, the readers of the Sailor's 
Magazine may expect to hear again. 


—-@ 


Living Life-Members. 


Dear Sir :—Enclosed please fing 
and accept $1 for the treas’y of the 
A.S. F.Soc. It has been a privilege 
which I prize to be a Life-Member 
of this Society, as I have been for five 
years past. And though I seldom — 
see a sailor, yet the sight of one ever 
fills my heart with desire for their 
welfare, as also does the perusal of 
the monthly issue, so full of interest 
concerning this class. 

It is not my privilege to give that 
which will swell the Treasury much, 
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as I have little from which to give, 
but a portion of what I may be able 
to earn, even while pursuing my stu- 
dies, is given very cheerfully, and I 
believe I can add “ prayer for the sail- 
or,” at all times, and especially when 
the elements seem tossed with furious 
winds. Then, Oh! then I love to 
pray “ God protect the mariner.” 

Very Respectfully your’s 

and the Sailor’s Friend, 
A -STuDENT. 

Sir :—My Sailor’s Magazine 
comes monthly laden with interest, 
for which I must beg the privilege of 
rendering a trifling compensation. I 
suppose my life-membership entitles 
me to the organ of the Society. But 
when “the tempest’s wild commotion” 
ison the sea, my supplication goes 
up to Bim who “holds the winds in 
his fist,” that the sailor may share his 
mercy. But this is not all, we are 
taught that “prayers and alms should 
come up together ; and although J am” 
a Life-member, when I have ‘‘ lent to 
the Lord,” I do not want to draw it 
back in small installments, but would 
rather wait until our final settlement 
with Him, “ whose we are,” and to 
whom we shall have to give an ac- 
count of our stewardship. On this 
principle please accept this small re- 


mittance. I wish I could send more 
perhaps I may sumetime. 
Yours Truly, 
A. C. 


Feb. 26, 1856. 


e 
“E Cannot Bear Ifs.” 
“Tuy Witt Be Done.” 

The late Mr. Kilbin, of Exeter, writes 
* ] knew acase in which the minister, 
praying over a child apparently dead, 
said, “if it be thy will spare ——.” 
The mother’s soul, yearning for her 
beloyed, exclaimed, “Jt must be his 


will! I cannot bear ifs.” The minis- 
lerstopped. To the surprise of many 
the child recovered; and the mother, 
after almost suffering martyrdom by | 
him, while a stripling, lived to see 
him hanged before he was two-and- 
twenty. O! itis good to say, “Not 
my will but thine be done.” 

e 
A Cape Horn Chapter 
FOR FRESH-WATER SAILORS. 

On board “ Flying Dragon.” 

October 1st. As I went on deck, 
I saw on our weather beam a dark 
bluff, mountain, and point, which was 
none other than the famous “Cape 
Horn,” its very self, and as I took the 
wheel the moon rose in brightness, 
and the vessel bounded over the 
waves atthe rate of ten knots per 
hour. I stood at the wheel it is true, 
and actually steered the ship round 
“Cape Horn.” 

We turned out Tuesday morning, 
4, A. M., Oct 2d, and found the 
wind blowing quite strong, so we be- 
gan to take in sail, and still it came 
harder and harder, and as sail after 
sail was furled, still the gale increas- 
ed and the ship plunged into the 
waves, and completely burying her 
forward part in the foam, washing 
men and all else about the decks like 
mere playthings, while the hissing 
freezing spray flew twenty and thirty 
feet in the air. “All hands ahoy!” 
soon brought the lee-watch to our as- 
sistance, and soon we were high up- 
on the yards, trying, with hands ach- 
ing or benumbed with cold, to gather 
in the fluttering canvass, The storm 
was now fairly upon us, and the 
squalls of sleet and driving snow 
pelting us inthe face with cutting 
keenness, Hanging now to ashroud, 
and again clinging to a trembling 
yard, with hands nearly past feel- 
ing, we thus spent nearly the entire 
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forenoon, while to come from aloft 
to the deck, was only to stand in 
the torrents of water as they roll- 
‘ed heavily from side to side of our 
flooded decks, or to be drenched by 
the descending spray, as it showered 
about us, while lustily ho yeoing at 
the swollen ropes, to gather in still 
other sails, About 11 A. M. we had 
snug enough canvass to allow of res- 
pite long enough to get our break fast. 
The wind all this time’ had been fair, 
and the ship plunged beneath and 
through the heavy waves, such as 
I never before knew any vessel to do. 


2: 


Notice. 


Subscribers to, and agents of, the 
Sailor’s Magazine will please make 
their remittances before the close of 
‘the present month, April 30th, being 
the close of our financial year. 


Polishing Diamonds. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 9, 1856. 


Dear Sir: 
I enclose herewith a check for 
thirty dollars, which, with twenty dol- 
lars already contributed, I desire to 
be applied to constitute me a * Life 
Director” of your valuable society. 
I deem it proper to state that the 
fifty dollars above named, has been 
gathered in small sums at different 
times, from the children connected 
with the Olivet Chureh S. S. in this 
city. Ina humble way I am endea- 
voring to polish a few diamonds for 
.the Saviour’s use. As their superin- 
tendent, my aim is, to educate the 
children ts feel the importance of 
their sharing in the great work of 
“ ushering in the day of the Lord.”— 
Although a large part of the amount 
has accumulated by “mites,” I believe 
it no Jess acceptable to the “ Master.” 
Your Society I have long considered, 
as ranking among the first in the 
field of Christian enterprize, and have 
considered it my duty to urge old and 
young to join in a work of such vast 
importance. No claims upon the 
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Church deserve warmer support than 
those of seamen. 1 have many times 


‘witnessed their toils and privations, 


and shared their perils. Lively sen- 
timents of gratitude are ever present 
in my heart when I think of the ef- 
forts now being put forth in their be- 
half. Only a few years have passed 
since mercantile pursuits often called 
me to pass many wearisome days and 
nights upon the “mighty deep.” It 
was then and there, as I was tossed 
high upon the restless wave and amid 
the howling of the storm, I vowed 
never to forget the sailor. To the 
Treasury of your society 1 now com- 
mit a portion of the results of that 
vow. Itis done in the exercise of 
humble faith ; fully believing that He 
whose head once. pressed a sailor's 
pillow, is still with the mariner amid 
the storms that lash life’s ocean, rea- 
dy to rescue, when, like sinking Pe- 
ter, they cry, “Lord save or I per- 
ish.” That this gift may be the 
means in the hand of God, of bring- 
ing many a poor sailor to a peaceful 
home above, where the howling of 
the storm shall be exchanged for the 
sweet and unwearied song of Christ’s 
redeemed ones, is the ardent prayer 
and sincere wish of 
Your Friend and ob’t servant, 
E. INGeRsouL. 


Tt 


A memorable day at the 
Mariners’ Church, N. ¥ 


The first Sabbath in March will be 
remembered by many a sailor when 
far at sea or in Foreign Ports as the 
time when he first commemorated the 
dying love of our Saviour in obe- 
dience to the command “ do this in 
remembrance of me.” 

The “ New York Port Society” was 
organized in 1818, immediately after 
which they erected the \Maniners’ 
Churchin Rosevelt Street, where the 
lamented Henry Chase preached more 
than thirty years, but, strange as it 
may appear, during all this time there 
was no Church organization. Multi- 
tudes of Seamen, it is true, were hope- 
fully converted, but instead of finding 
a home on the spot dearest of all 
others to them on earth, they were 
compelled to go away and unite with 
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some other church; thus we were 
gathering to scatter; 

With a view to afford the seamen 
who throng our Port enlarged and 
more attractive accommodations- the 
Port Society recently purchased the 
commodious edifice on the corner of 
Catharine and Madison Streets, which 
will hereafter be known as the “Ma- 
riners’ Church.” 

Providence seemed to indicate that 
the time had now come for a Church 
organization, and with singular unani- 
mity it has been accomplished and 
was fully consummated on the day 
mentioned above 

The day had been looked forward 
to with prayerful interest, not only by 
the Board of Directors, but by seamen 
on shore and at sea. This interest 
was considerably heightened by a pre- 
cious revival which has been in pro- 
gress for some time pastin our midst. 

The Communion season was in the 
afternoon, and it wasa cheering scene 
as the seamen gathered around the al- 
tar and consecrated themselves to 
God and engaged to exert themselves 
inevery ‘ight way to promote religion 
among seamen, to the end that the 
abundance of the sea may be convert- 
ed and the forces of the Gentiles be 
zathered into the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The Monthly Concert of Prayer 
for Seamen was held in the evening. 
The Church was well filled, and af- 
ter singing and prayers, the Pastor 
(Rev. Charles J. Jones, formerly a 
sailor) read extracts from about a 
dozen letters fron seamen at sea, 
breathing a spirtt of active piety and 
benevolence rarely. witnessed. Said 
one “ Come what will I am determin- 
ed to serve the Lord.” Another said 
“J never knew what the grace of God 
was till I came to tha Mariners’ 
Church.” One writing from a foreign 
port spoke of his peculiar advantages 
for doing good, as he could speak se- 
veral languages. When the reading 
of the letters was concluded an invi- 
tation was given to all to speak or 
engage in prayer. A. gentleman of 
large experience bore.his testimony 
ta the efficient labors of Christian sea- 

_men, on shore and at sea, and spoke 
of interesting revivals among seamen 
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at Chicago and Baltimore, aid of a 
sailor who was converted at the old 
Church in Rosevelt Street who is 
now preaching the Gospel in a foreign 
land. A sailor said, lowe everything 
under God to the Mariners’ Church, 
for there [ found peace to my soul 
twenty-flve years ago. A Captain 
now engaged in prayer, after which 
the seamen continued their remarks, 
all feeling that it was good to be there. 
L. Pi. 


+e@+ 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor. 

It is with much pleasure we learn 
that there is quite an interesting state 
of things in the religious department of 
the Sailor’s Snug Harbor on Staten 
Island. Proffessors of religion of va- 
rious denominations there, heretofore 
standing aloof from each other and 
maintaining a most unsocial reserve, 
appear to have become united in chris- 
tian love and in zealous endeavours 
for the conversion of their fellow sea- 
men. 

Some who have been stroug in 
their opposition to religion, have it is 
hoped, been converted and attend con- 
stantly to the meetings of social pray- 
er held almost every evening in the 
week, in addition to the usual exer- 
cices which are maintained twice 
every day in the Chapel. 

It isthe Chaplain’s opinion that the 
prospects of religious improvement 
are far more encouraging to him than 
they ever have been since his connec- 
tion with the institu.ion. ‘ 
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Account of Moneys. 
From Feb. 15 to March 15, 1856. 
Directors for Life by the payment 
of Fifty Dollars. 

H. A. Hurlbut New-York, 
(am, ack. below). 
Members for Life by the payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Charles B. Whiitlesey, by 
Center Church S. S., New 


Haven, Ct., 31 00 
Miss Lucy C. Elliott, New- 

York, by Caleb B. Rogers 

Norwich, Ct, 20 00 
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Rev. George I. Wood, North “Meth. Epis. Ch., Ches- 
Branford, Ct, by O. KE. ter, N. Y., m sBtr7g 
Wood, New York, (am. * Con. Soc., , Lenox, Ms, 57 05 
ack. below). “ A Student in Williston 

Mrs. P. Morgan, Westfield, Sem.’y, Easthampton, aot 
Mass., by H. T. Morgan, Mass., 
New York, (amt. ack. be.) “ A Life Member, unwil- 

James Lee, New York, (am. ling to receive the nae 

k. bel Ma ratis, 
Poke coun N, Y, « Mrs eR. Saoeiig: 
by Mrs. F. Schoals, (am. Steubenville, mci ae 
ack, below). “ 7. C, Whitmore, N. Y., 4 

Nathan Mossman, Chickopee, “ First Ret.d Dateh o leone 
Mass. 00 New Brunswick,N J. 

C. Stribling, G Georgetown, D.. “ Con. Soc., Goshen, Mss. 7 00 
C,, by C. K, Stribling, Esq., “ Con. Soc., Clinton Av., fhe: 
U.S. N., 20 00 Brooklyn, 

Mrs. Dr. Willard Parker, N “ Thomas Fisk, Warsaw, +e 
York, 20 00 N. ¥., 

Francis OP sr York, “ Con. Bens Cumberland, 

(amt. ack. below Maine, 

Rev. Wm. I. Buddington, = 
Brooklyn, N. Y., (amt. ac. FaRCHS. 
below). Late Miss Hannah Barrett, 

Rev. Wm. B. Weed, by First of Cambridge Mass. S.T. 

- Con. Soce., Norwalk, Ct, 20 00 Farwell, Executor, 50:00 

Henry Silleck, do. do., 20 00 __— 

Wm. B. St. John, do, (bal.) 1483 $1,446 25 

seein i sa 35 00 Sailor’s Home, New York, 

Miss Emily Dunlap, by Pres. Mrs. S. W. Dana, and Mrs. S. H. 

Pm ces ihe Naas. , 23 00 Bat Troy, N. Y., 5 pairsWool- 

Ter > : en Socks. 

” cae i Bea canis 25 05 3 Ladies Industrious Society, Second 
ey. GO ey Ope, Pres. Ch, Troy, N. ¥., 3 pairs 
Soc. , Kennebunk Port, Me. 24 00 Woolen Socks. . ? P 

‘4 sci cao gens Boston Seamens Friend Society 

"rom 1s yup 
* Con. Soc., Harwinton, From Central Ch., Lawrence, 

Ct., balance, 700 to make Benj. Board- 


“ The Church of the Pu- 
ritans, New York, in- 


cluding subscription, 502 85 


«James Brown, N. York, 

“& OW. W. Jr., = 

«6 ¥, G.. Foster, $8 

«. C, Durand, « 

ee NNinad.. Garys 7 ott 

“ Corning, Bento & 
Co, “ 

“ A Friend, 6 

“ Second Cong.’! Soc.’y, 
Greenwich, Ct., 

* Con, Church and Soc. 
Branford, Ct., 

* Pres. Church, Chester, 
N. Y., (in part), 


50 00 
10 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 


25 00 
5 00 


94 48 
18 00 
51 78 


man, L. M., 

* Con. Soe. , Plympton, i in 
full, to make Rev. 
Chas. Livingston,L.M. 3 00 

“Estate of Bethaheba 
French, late of Dra- 


20 00 


cutt, bal. oflegacy, 18 25 
“Cambridge, Shephard 

Con. Soce., 110 08 
“Lowell, High St. Ch., 16 00 
ac Williamstown, Con. Soe! 20 50 
“© Manchester, Cok, Soe., 

to make Oliver Rob- 

erts L. M., 26 36 
“ Thetford, Vi. 19 32 


“ Belchertown, Con. Soc.. 
“ Salem St., Ch., Boston, 


71 00 
92 48 
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